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INTRODUGtibN. 

Iktsrkuftioks on «ea are often unplea^ 
sant, ^especially wiien they -aro occasioned 
more by neglect o£ duty, than arising front 
causes over which human power has no con- 
troL An obstruction of the former charac^ 
ter, I experienced some years ago, whem 
Mbuming &om a visit t<^ the south o£ Seot-ii 
land; and though the accident was lu^pily^ 
the m^an of making me acquainted with the 
ibilowing narrative^ yet, at the^tiaie that it 
bappenedy I waa not in the best possible 
nwiniHTr* , . . >.-' -^ ♦.' — ..-v -^-,;-."*. 'j:*i 
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It was the middle of summer, and the 
weatheF was luieommonlj nUd ; too mild, 
indeed^ for making an expeditious voyage* 
We had been three days at sea, and scarce- 
ly sixty miles from the |)Iace from which we 
set out. For two days we were completely 
becalmed, during Which the ressel iniide 
hardly any progress, except that which was 
insensibly occasioned by the rise and fall of 
the tides. Nor could I say, that the time 
passed over us in a dull or heavy manner; 
though all, .i believe, could not but look 
with a longing eye towards the port of their 
destmatioKi-^yet,' none seemed to titter ad 
es^E&ision of regret at thelen^gth of time 
the voyage, was likely to occupy. 
> This pjcobaUy arose, fioim eireitmsiaQccs 
whidi jcoDtribnted much to the entertaiiir^ 
ment' of those who were di^iosed io ,be 
amused. . On board were a icertain desci^ 
tioh of persons called players^ br^ in other 
words, a company of strollihg actors, who 
wiere peipctuitUy.f:^hibitii^ them^etareoin 
the different id^artmeats of tht 4'>^ann| to 
the great diversion of every one, .ezeqpt* 
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iiig myself; toi I bad alu^a^s be^i decicl-^ 
«(ily hostile to theatrical exhibitions; and 
Aough I abstained from reprobating theij^ 
jprinciples, (for such an attempt, on the pre- 
sent occasion, would have been both use-^ 
less and foolish) I did not certunly give 
any coruntenance ta theiir exhiUtions by my 
presence. I studiously avoidlsd^ their so- 
dety, by shutting myself up in the cabin^ 
ftnd passing the time in reading and wiit-^ 
ing, though it, was extremely difficult to dd 
either, from the incessant noise and bursts 
of laughter, which, the successful efforts ot^ 
those favourite descendants of Thalia and 
Thespis, created upon deck. 

Such were the .opera;tions thai: weref go-* 
ing on' above, and such was the situation 
in which I was placed below, about ten 
o'elodc, on the evening of the fourth day of 
our voyage, when I was somewhat alarmed 
by a sudden change of the liilarities upon 
deck, into something like apparent bustle 
^nd confusion. I sprang up to know what 
bad happened, when I learned, to my un- 
easiness and alanuy th^t the vessel, bad 
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8tftt<^ 09 al oaod bank. We btd Wa 
ipgforfiama tii^e along abavren, tnomi^ 
tainous coast} and had jnaib. padt a iteef of 
roQk%..iirhi<^b pr<]jeetad ^ . considerable ^ay 
intQ the channel and wem .n^ at the. en-* 
tjrance of a bay, wbioh ^traticj^ fl^ir ison^ 
Uttle distance into the : bosom of thi&. larudU 
Into this bay or creek the tide» or the caro^ 
^essness of the helmsman^ had broiight Us 
£irtber than we now discovered ^e oMgbl 
to have gone, and* as imgbt be expected^ 
all waa ^tivUy and alarms Some ^e^p ioi^ 
precating ihe beh»si99n»:foi: being the c«a9Q 
pf the di$a8|;er; otik^s, the, players^ fcpr 
distracting the .attention of. the sailors from 
their duty; but pl^yers^ passengers, sailors, 
^nd all on board, . w^re now. patting fiorth 
thoir best efforts in the application, of oars, 
poles, and other expedients, to get the ves^ 
^el off; butahe seemed, to resist, their unit- 
^ endeavour^, and« remained immoveable. 
Finding that farther exertion would be 
nseles9, a^ the tide was fast receding, thqr 
relinquished their attempts, and gave np. all 
(hppghts of getting her off until high water. 
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Vlfbt% n ,$ri(&i|Jition a $hox)t tine brings 
^toutin th^ .^Ute iOf ment^lfeeliogl. Bat 
a few minutes. before^ and all was felicity 
en^ joy; tb^ appearaxH^ exhibited now, 
was that of extreme despair. The cemr 
plaints and appreheiisions pf the passengers 
l^canie loud and general. Some were de^ 
^iifotts of geitting themselves and their pro* 
perty instantly conveyed on shore ; though 
tJ^y knew not where to direct their course, 
from the apparent barrenness of the coast. 
Others nirere even afra]4>^ihat the vessd 
lirould gp to pieces, before that could be 
accomph'i^hed. It was e^deja^ indeed, that 
]f any violent wind were t a arise,, our situa* 
tipn :Woul4 be extremely perilous. This 
the Captain himself acknowledged, thougH 
he objected to. any pne leaving the vessel, 
giving them to. understand, that if there 
were to be any appearance of a storm^.they 
could be all safely landed before any dis-* 
astrous effects could take place. But aa 
there were, at present, not the smallest in-* 
^ications of any change of weather, he as- 
sured them, that the only inconvenience 



tlie aecideiit would occasion^ would be tlief 
delay of the tide. Hm asstlrauce tended 
considerably to appease their troubled mind^ 
and in a short time afterwards they retired 
to rest. 

My sleep on sea was always short andl 
unrefireshing, and on this night, though 
my mind was free of all those disquietudes 
wlikb the otbers felt, I could not refraia 
from fretting a little at tho interruption 
whiieh had been so carelessly occasioned. 
I think it might be about four o^dock lit 
ti»e mornings when I got upon deck. I 
felt refreshed and delighted by the cdxi 
mildness of the scene. The comparative 
loneliness and stillness of th6 vessel now/ 
from what it Was when all were aWake, af* 
ibrded a better opportunity for contempla-^ 
tien. The deck was now cleared of ita 
former occupants, excepting two of the sea** 
men, who were sitting iTpon the windlass,' 
with their arms across, throwing out to each 
other an oceasional question or remarks 
The weather was much the same as it was* 
on the preceding evening, exciting that 
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them seemed ta be a light amng of MaA 
gently skiminiiig the surface of tho deepi 
^ndthaty too, favourable for oiir voyage. 

I continued for some time todirect my at^ 
tention towards the ooast. It was just dbout 
this time grey dawm The mighty orb of 
day was about diffiising bis golden streaks 
upon the eastern faoriaon, while the caps of 
miat which had eniBeloped ( the mountains^ 
that were now more immediately before me, 
were disappearing slowly and mi^sticalljr 
6otat their rugged ^sunmiitsy and disdo^ii^ 
to my .vision the native beauties of an ap- 
parently wild and uncultifated' oountry* 
The divarsified irregdiarittes with whieh 
Bahire had constructed ihis coast, added- 
muoh^ to ' its grandeur. . The hills were of 
uneVto.height. Here was- the hog'e diottti-' 
if&j%f Tising in a pyramidieal form^i the foo^ 
and upper parts of which were. ab«mdantlyr 
covered with the greeh foliage of bireby 
ashy and hazle, adjoining, to wbid^ ytm^ 
little eminences, dad 'ilrith their native^ 
heathy and whteh seemed to .extend^beyond 
their summitfi, as fqr as thte eyoJcduM tfeadb. 
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.. ABllmetliBsAyTeauakeAf our veissel 
irasinto a soitofbay. The bay vas exceed* 
ingly smtSlj its white beach apparently not 
extending two hundred yards in length, at 
the xiorth and. south ends of which were 
masses of stupendous rocks. What prin- 
cipally attracted my notice on the present 
occasion^ were the rniiis of a chapel, seem- 
ingly staodii^ in the eeolre of a burying- 
grottod. How a place of this kind should 
appear in such a deserted wilderness, where' 
no hutaian babitJrtioa was visiUe, seemed to 
be somewhat unaccountable and strange. 
I felt my curiosity considerably excited to 
go on shoone. I intimated my intention t6 
the seamen, who readily com^ied with the 
request, and as we were but a short way 
from the beach, I was soon conveyed thith- 
er. . As it was not expected that the 
Yesael could. float before. seven or eight in 
the morning, I instructed them not to re- 
turn, for me for two hours, in order diat I 
might have time to take a, complete survey 
of the country. The chapel was the first 
4>fa)jeGt that caught my eye, mi as it was at 
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BO gcest distance from irbete I stood, I tIP 
irected my steps thither. It lay upon the 
v^ry southmost corneT of th^ bay, ahnoist 
dose to the margin of the water^ but npotf 
^inewhat of an elevated piece of ground, 
though entirely- destitute of any kind of 
wall or fence* ; 

On my way thither^ the figure of an in-^ 
dividual sitting upon a tombstone^ strtidc 
my astimisbed gaxe* What sort of per** 
son this could be, in such A solitary situa^ 
tion, and at such ah early hour of tfa0 
morning, I was at a loss to conjecture; but 
i^ I approached nearer, I saw^ by his ap- 
parency devout attitude^ that he was no evU- 
dis^osed persoil, for such a diought hiul 
darted athwart my mind, wheti I first beheld 
him. Sodk a sight, in $iich a situation^ 
and at such an hour, could not be idt^ge^ 
ther imaccompanied with a leding of tenvr 
to the mind of a soUtary traveller; bdt I 
was now too near to think of receding^ 
without addressing him. He appeared t6 
be a person considerably advanced in yettrs^ 
of f air ; cc&i^le9uo% dn^^^ed m moiftifii^ 
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and sUting'in.tbe 4ta«takon I b«ve described. 
X tbougbt hkappearcgice spmeiK^atauBtece; 
9iid tl^s f«atur«^ of hk cotmtenance. expm-r 
^ve of depp melancholy ; bis eyes were 
p^n«iy% ^ (W^e jdj^eptly fixed, on a BMe^ 
H^^h be b^d in Jzifli hand. 

I was now within a few yards of him, 
woilboiil bis bavii;ig (^served aae. *^ You 
tl0QPi) sii^'^ J said^after.imsin^A Iiti3% ^io 
h^ v€^ devovdy occupied^ ^ you iiaye 
oertairity ctiosen » time apd pkce that iff in 
^vjery iresp^Git fitt^.tn in^e feeljugaiif 
disii^tioA «Bd Qielaneboly/' ^ 

He started^ goze^ upon loe^ and seemed 
a^lAnisb^d that I should b«vB beeh so dose 
labial withpnt Jiaieing .nptieed pdk fVl 
did )AQt ejtp^ct)." said be, ia a slow, ^soleosD 
f Oii09 ^^ to be int^nrUpted in my meditations^ 
by.tb9 idl9 Intniaion.of stratigieKs;" mi 
bi^g;$aid BQi be:ir^uitoied bis book* . 

. *^ I| .would indeed, sir^.I replied^ be thd 
^se <^, inexpneasiUe grief ta me, if i 
1bk<ix^h%3 that J were capable of disturbing 
9mf on^9 Qo<;upied as you are,^ and from 
miiib ^nu^ttye -as yioa hayeinipiited i»» me^ 
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Jt hav6 jiist landed jxom the Vestet thlit KiQ9 
42pon yonder bank, for the pucpopejof njcf- 
iiigaview of this coast^ and, in Vralkiii^up 
£rom the.shor^, I have accidentally come so 
dosenponyou as to ^em it somefwhatrocU 
and uncourl^ous to- have passed .witboi^ 
speaking." 

f* Pa^n my irudeitesas . sir," s^id'ho) 
^ ^1^ ixmch kdldsessr;": I«aiA «]ie who hos 
witnessed so mudi .domestie ealamity^ who 
Ikas seen the futility of dependiil^ oq worUb> 
ly possessions, that I scarbely* feel any at^ 
la^meot -t6' sublnikaty e^joyitieiits, * and 
imrdly any Beaire to m& ia society," 

^<Be assuteidj'th^ SSoi^' thaft*! most 
A>rdiaUy isyinpatbtze with yolv' 'situation* 
ThoHigh wofldly reveacset are inlended for 
dinr gooil, and have « tendency td-dimihisfa 
dtir affections to terrcistvial ebjeets, add 
ie met them inare dbselynpon the great 
interests of our immortal being; yet it is 
only in seasons of affliction th^tlJke heaTenly 
liiinded can show the ishxeerity '^of l^eir 
attaehmentr to tlieir.hrethreKi iipoii'e&¥t}i«" 

He rose up, and shook ttiphdiidi ^^ i 
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ttih {^leftsed nith the manner yott hat^e ix^ 
pressed yourself^ your sentiments are eon* 
'jj^nial with my oim* Melancholy is indi- 
genous to a place of this kind: no one 
who visits it can be destitute of such a 
deling, especially one who has his best 
friends deposited in it.'' 

** Apart, Sff," said I, ** from l^ese 
IBonsideTations, which are undoubtedly jusi^ 
metUnks its own pectdiarly s(ditary sittn^ 
iiim would be safficaent to fiU the nund widi 
feelings of awe/' 

** Yes^" said he, ^ its situafiidn is indeed 
lonely enough. These are the ruins of 
te andtot cathedral, which was lattttly 
4mt parish' church; but whidi is now in the 
'vQlage, about two miles over the hill." / 
' *' And it most certainly, Sii^" said I, 
^ be no common affirction that you cherish 
to this spot, when you could be induced to 
Lottie from thence, at such an early hour ia 
the morning." ^ 

^^ This spot," said he, with much tedf- 
ing, ^< does indeed contain those who lu:e 
lursociated ^ith my earliest, my foiidest. 
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and uydeaiest remembraoQSv whose lives 
recsD to my mind many blest endearments, 
vWchare,4eve,gone:andmanypoign.nt 
sorrows^ which are buried in their graves. 
The suBshijie of prosperity had, . indeed^ 
pawned on their early days, but .the. even- 
tide of life was fearfully overcast with the 
heaviest doiids of night. But," continued 
he, lifting iq>.hia eyes to heaven, in a piou^^ 
altitude, ^^ they are now in that place 
^iriiere the wicked, cease from troubling, 
and the weaiy are at rest.' !^ 

*^ There, must be-somethiog," said I,; 
'* exceedingly interesting in their history,, 
and I should like^ Jf.it^ were xagieeable 
to you, to be made acquainted with.it." : 
" The sympathy," answered he, ^* which 
you have shown, assures me, that you are 
one of. those few persons who are to be 
met with in the world, who take a lively 
interest in the sufiPerings of their fellow- 
beings, and with whom one may enjoy the 
melancholy satisfaction of disclosing their 
misfortunes, and unbosoming their sorrows* 

No oqe knows the history of the family I 
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am speaking q^ noi^ intimatelj than I Bo^ 
Many may h^YA a gmeni kriowfedgcof the 
Ifiodk^ • Cfvents i donB^etod, M3th tiieif hisiocyv 
but to naoner have I^as yet^.conuQunicated. 
the sboiet and inioEe in^erestixig detaik of 
theiv lived. ThQae^ as you havft deairedy 
I shall ^briefly enumerate) though it ^halL 
lie wdthgiiejFtd myself,: and TritL pain, J. 
ioiak\ nati to-you.> My naine is JEkhekon* 
1 was s(ihdeImasteK:af the parish for tweutf^^ 
fi,^ye»,,- daring.eightbeao£which.Iw« 
occasionally in the. employ x)f the family; 
M[hose history I am : about to relate^ and 
firom this and ol3ier circumstances, I should 
be able to ^e you a correct and faithfiil 
nahaiiTOr 
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CHAPTER I. 

After a short pause, Mr. Emelton proi^ 
eeeded as follows:-^ 

Hftlvard Fitzroy lived in this parish for 
many years. He held the offices of factor 
and surveyor of the estates of a neighbour* 
ing freeholder, which, exclusive of a free 
house, and a few acres of land, yielded 
him annually an income of one hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling. It was in the 
latter capacity of surveyor, that my as* 
sistance was occasionally required, and for 
which he paid me a sidary of twenty-five 
pounds, yearly. He was unremittingly at- 
tentive to the duties of his situation, hum* 
Me, and somewhat diffident in his manners; 
fiihh&l to his employer ; kind to the tenants; 
and, in short, sincerely affectionate to all 
who were connected with him* Though 
neither in education, nor in mental powers, 
was he beneath nor above the ordinary 
ranks of society, there was a sympathy 
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and a wannth of heart peculiar to his na* 
ture, which rendered him, on every occa- 
sion, truly amiable, and made him respected 
and beloved by all who knew him. Nor 
was his partner destitute of those qualities, 
which shone so conspicuously in the. eh*-* 
lAoteff of her husband. She was as sensi- 
tive in feeling, and as ardent .in her «f*- 
fioetions, possessed of as good native, sens^^ 
and of equally mild and gentle mann^su 
She delighted in relieving the wants of d»e 
poor, and making all who were within the 
sphere of her acquafntance contented ^nd 
happy. 

Such .were the character ef Miu and 
Mrs. Fitzroy.. Their children, whidi I 
have next to notice, were two sons and a 
daughter* Edward, the eldest, was aitke^ 
ly destitute of those qualities which >dis«^ 
tinguished his parents. There was.anatcvS 
thoughtlessness in his manner, and an un* 
steadiness of mind, which rendered hiia 
equally indifferent to his present, as well as 
careless of his future occupations. Many 
were the gentle reproofs which he Deceived 
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fsomliiipareixls asul teacbec, imdjoany ftom 

imsea of amendmeiii did he mnhfi^ but hia 

ireaoltttioBs were olteai broken, aitd^ wbeiicar« 

»ied into.effect, w^re of shoxt continuance^ 

Nor did be take it ill ^to be repiimanded. 

He rarely got inritated, and waa ratber diia^ 

(aotejrixed by a placidity of temper, .tb«Q by 

an irascible di^ositi^n. Nor waa he deati*. 

tutfi of the. principles of religion, hut those 

jurinciples were evidel:itly carried into practice 

saorefrom custom: and habit, than from any 

serious self-conviction of their truth «md 

^lecessity. Eor hia parents were, eniineutly 

J>iQus, most undeviatingly exact in tbe.per** 

formance of tbeir-morning and evening. de^ 

votional duties^ and unremittingly assiduoiia 

in impreaaing on the minds of their chil^ 

dsen^ the doctrines of Christianity, and 

their duty to .their God. Now, I believe^ 

eoorectly,speakk)g, that it was from such 

causes as. these,, that Edward lived) ih any 

m^asure^ under the practical influence of 

religion^ and that had he been eduf^ated 

imder a different example* and by those 

who woujtd be leas sealoiis than hi^ parents 
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in restrafaiing the native {^pensiiies vf 
his hearty and training him up in the paths o£ 
righteousness^ he would just have ibsenri'* 
bly imitated what he saw, and blindly toh^ 
lowed the example of his guardians* As 
it was, he required mueh of their yigilanco 
and advice, to keep him in the right path, 
and certainly the superintendence of an in^ 
tellectual agency much superior to theirs, 
to have formed him with prop^ habits, an<t 
to have instilled into his mind right di^o«- 
sitions. 

Philia, the nestt member of the family^ 
was five years younger than Edward, and 
so resembling her father in manners anci 
dispositions, that I need only transcribe hifl 
character, in order to show her's. She 
was, in a word, an amiable, good*natuted 
and most affectionate girL She delighted 
in pleasing her parents, and she delighted 
more in pleasing her God, by a scrupuloud 
obedience to his commandments. And hei^ 
outward appearance was not less lovdy tbffit 
were the qualities of her8dul;-'-^themld<^ 
die size in stature, delicately formed^ and 



pomesseik Her ey^s^ which sparUi^d vilb 
aBiButi0]i9 spoke, the sentunents. of her 
BWiif sod shaded o^r with the hixuriwit 
presses of fi&e jet black hair, made, her 
coiimtenanee look imco;EOiiioidy beauitifid and 
lovely. 

-. > Heory^ the last member of the family^ 
ICHi two yeasB younger thaa hia sister^ and 
m.. symmetry, of person^ and beauty of 
eountextance^. probably exce&ed the others. 
His features, indeed, dosely resembled 
those o£ his sister,, only that they were 
tinged wilh a stronger, vorinilioo, and the 
expression, of his eounti&nance and eyes was 
]^btdily>morc inteOi^ent . than that of his 
sister*. The^powers of his. mind, too, were 
unquesiioBddy of a higher order than those 
of any of the other' meiplkers of the fiimir* 
ly. Possesised of a..80imd judgment, a 
(fuick perception, and an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, he> was enabled to outiiyid his 
oompanions in diligence and profieiancy at 
i^ooL Nor was. this sedulous applicaticm 
laerefy occa^onal*^?^, waa steady, constant, 
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jiad i^^iieck Add to d»l tli«se ^iiUiicHa^ 
toO) what aifd not often their conoomttanlss^ 
the uikmost generosity and warmth ofh^urt^***-^ 
the most ardent attaichm^t to his fiienckp. 
and comptoions— "imd this mostnnremittingf 
attention to tl|e duties and aenricoa of iii^. 
God. But more than this ; — Heniy had 
not that sort of pie^, IrheAer aiiifcere oc 
hypoerid«aly but much often«r the latter^' 
whi<^ proceeds more trim the ,p<ywer of a»^ 
sedation^ and tacit consent, than from in** 
dividutd resiBar^, and nctioi^ convictioiK 
IlD a wprd^ Henry did not simply aeqmead» 
in the truth of the doctrines of. refigi<m^ 
merdy because they were the creed of his 
parents. He seardied for, and examined 
the groutxls of his faith for himself and 
this he did in the most assiduous and diarf 
passionate maan^, akhough he was noli 
at the penod I am now. speaking o£ him^ 
much mote than twelve years old. Noe 
did he do this because he entertained, any 
doubts of the truth of religion... Su«h 
thoughto never mitered his headrr-7thej; 
ireremer^y the snggestiok of a miad^that. 
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wwbed to be governed in its actions by tbe 
vtaHhxds of judgment and reaaob. 

It was with the utmost pleaaore and de- 
}%ht that his father and I (Uxected his atten- 
tion to those snbjects which he wished to be 
made mastear of. We did eveiy thing 'to en-* 
povirage and as^st him in his desire to be 
made acquainted with thegrdonds upon which 
hicr faith rested. Though one of his years 
ooidd not be ei^ected to' be more than a 
tnere tyro in the elements df theology^ yet 
he stndied with success those works which 
tteat of the internal and external evidences 
of CSbristianity. In this way, he made 
himself fiiUy and intimately conversant with 
the doctrines and pree^ts of religion. Nor 
was the tadk difficult on our part^-^-fbr 
though he constantly teased us with ques-f 
tionsy yet, from bia a^dity to leamy and 
his'peccdiarly tenadous memory, he was 
never under the necessity of asking ibn 
some question twice.^ He had, besides, a 
note book, in which he carefiiUy jotted 
down the leadings heads, of the inlbrmatio^ 
heiteceived, which, lie woidd punotusBy con 
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9t^ evoiy ^veBing before he retured io reMc 
It was in .tUs matmex^ that Heorjr .heisaaae 
truly reHgittis ^ dctenniQed «b he was ta 
kndw the nutoze of 'ali* his actioiisy and tis^ 
reaaoib w&kh infliienetil him to engdge m 
them:; the oUigiaiione to dntjr becaiiie 
more ^lowerfal,. and the' eaniestness adod 
seaiwhidi he evineed in itsiditcfaBrgc^ mata 
finlhfttL . : * T i.i 

idin piety wail indeed a real piet^rf feiind» 
ed on a euire;hinu, and on deep tooted 
principles^ which were caleidated to 3Btami 
tain en unsfaakea possession: bf his ntind| 
though the fidth of those around him sheidd 
aiocldentaUy' wwer^ oe ifabu^ be jmight^rU 
placed in cinmmstBiiees that might ^d^nivo 
hsm-ef their example, and the ..benefts^nf 
ArircotiBBei. 'Notlik^tfaift: system^ VUdb 
isbttt'tOD fri0qtiee%: fiiUoweii^ of makmg 
foang peteens JBoquaiEited with the paiCioeH 
faur^doetnbiesiof Seriptere, srfthoiit hx^iBg 
in 4iMiir aninJbehe grounds upon which tfaeii 
faith is required to he hoik: This k a 
piety vineH '<iften does nothing nmre than 
mnrdy eokifbfiii'to enstem. and luibitt and 
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clna^pes its intensity, Mr dm dbogethm 
BBWtLy acoofdin'g t0 a^socifttkin and circam^ 
■tences. It must bd adEDowledged, liow4 
WftXj that tUs object casndt ahrays b««tt«in-^ 
ed'by ordinary cflpaatids; for* though un-* 
doobtodly much may lie accomplished by 
jfidiCMNiB ntanagement, 6n the pan of die 
guatdiBBs of yoatfa, yet^ where thei« is no 
native stimulus In the mind, it cannot be ex>« 
pooled to be always attended wkh complete 
Mecess.' This was evideat in Mx. Fitztoy^i 
eduduct towavds JSdw&rd, dtokig his boy^ 
hoiod i iGoF tfaough h^ l^bouMd to convimte 
ISm k)f the necetoity of actitig ib the inan<^ 
iter #hlc{i Heniy bad -dlei^Wttrds, in a great 
meaanre of hi6 tifvfin tmotif wkhed to act^ 
yet their effects did not appear 40 conspicu- 
ous in his tondnct, as tbey had subset 
quettly done in his b]i»titi5t-s, because the 
fann^ was deititute^ 61^ that power of nn« 
detstandiDg, and that intensity of apptica* 
tion which ^-ot^er so idgoiroudy posses^ 
sect. 

Such was the charadler of Afr. Fitzrpy'i 
fctoily. The -cirde of 4Mir acqua^tanesf 
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Wtt small and ^dept. Their, rank wmm 
neither to high nor too-low for their stei? 
tioQ. But though thq^ endeavoufed lao 
piesenre a hofpy mediocrity betireen iher 
two extremes, yet their income wee JxkU 
barely sufSdent to supply their wants* Not 
that they were in the least degree. esiaraiKa- 
gant» or injudimoos in the iqipUcaiion .^foUd 
but they smnewhrt impropedy» bomelgei^ 
allowed those beneroleiit feelisfi^i, of wbioif 
their natures so hugely partook* to^ye tQ 
those who were iia need, mere .thaa';lhei« 
Qieiins could pmpetly a£»d; and fims tmt 
gather with their resolutieii of gluing tbete 
ehiUren the best ednioatioii, could not bol 
embrace the whole esJient of their inc<Hnek « 
. In what I have already said* I huve pn^ 
baUy etqpped a Htde beyond my narrativei 
but as it is only essential that I should t^k^ 
a cursory glance of the juvenile days tof 
Mr. Fitsrey's family, I shall merely say* 
with regard to Edward, that bis ,&Aiai 
was advised, and he himself favoured .ibe^ 
advice, to educate him for thf office of the 
9unistry« J veatoxed to expostulate with 
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dbe hiket againfit adoptSng tkis step; fiii 

ii^ oiM kad a better opportunity of study- 

bkg atid knowing the bent of his ehildren'4 

Hiindu than I, as they bad been all edu-' 

alid firom their infancy tinder my own im-t 

Bftediate tuition, and 1 had early discovered 

that Edward, though not altogether de»^ 

titute of talent, that yet there was iahe« 

rent kl his nature, a peculiar thougbtleae** 

Hess and unsteadiness of mind, whidi aU 

t^ether; in my opinion, unfitted him fov 

a pfoiefltion where qualitiea diametrically 

opposite, were, according to my judgmehi^ 

indjspensably requisite. Btit not only this^ 

The^^tby and indifference which he mani^ 

fested in the proiiecutkm of his studies^ 

while under my superintendence^ coBvineed 

me that he might be unsuccessful in realia^ 

ing the object of his wishes, after having 

gone through the laboriouik course of study 

which is prescribed for candidates of tiMs 

cbmroh: depending, as he must de^ in li 

great measure, on die acquisition of that 

popularityof cbavacter In his mimstrations, 

which can only be attained t^ forvour of 
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inteUoct*; I suggested, d^^ th^iif Edward 
w^tfd ft^nt ta » couQting-room» whinre hQ 
wajiAld be (d^aiely cjDn&iQdy «Qd a|rfti;?^]y ; e«M 

aupi^t^kMai fi)E iwi.tb^a tbe opjs. he wii9.4«»f« 

. Tb^e/hi^t^ I v^tured to throtn onk.^ 
Mr. Fitffcojf, juftd he «e^oed to UsMQk^ 
themi Wilh at^f^tkyiy as indeodf he ^id;to 
all my '8ugge$iAens; Cor the doseBt.iatiiBHH 
^, 9k)d th^iWiamest frieiidihi{s suhaisiei 
^tweea Ms-: and I gave him^&rther taiiiaf» 
diSTS(Uuid> that in my .epioioai . Hemy wcmiM 
be si«i<h fitter than Edward lor ib0 cBk^ 
^ the.inh)istffy;t< foj: though he .ymmitA 
this tiflne hula va^fe chUd,: I epuld peseimf 
thoae ;n4i0ati<m8 of inteUeot whieh hk i^ier 
yjaam fuUy reahaed. . Tho^ngb Mm* Fitapsy 
gave sovio hoed to my opimai% yet Jbisom 
had been too deejay rooted^ to infUiceidn 
ifi reloiquiah it. My ^ear Mtw JBniditOQ^ 
be would filty 09 these occ^aiona^ I know 
(hat it is iu firiendsbip .that you give me 
youx opinion of my children^ and I thank 



j^otl ibr it. t^dward, I knoW, is^ dtrlf 

and a thoughtless boy, though, I believe^ 

Aot any way viciously indined; but this, 

iti nny opinion, is the very reason why 

we should put him to a profession where 

assiduity will be required, and the latent 

powers of his mind called forth; and where, 

by becoming acquainted with the learned 

acienees, and more intimately conversant 

with the doctrines of religion, they will 

undoubtedly be the means of enlightening 

his mind and moulding lus charaeter better 

than it probably is at present. These wer# 

also the sentiments of his mother, and Dr. 

Ecclesfield, the parish minister, who waa 

considered to be a discerning man* Henry^ 

the father acknowledged, was certainljl^ 

deverer than Edward at his years ; but 

the character of ehildhood would differ mate<« 

rally from that of maiAood, and so^ he 

hoped, would that of Edward^s. 

As might be expected, Edward was sent 
to coDege, and during the seven years he 
had been thet'e, no great changes became 
apparent in his character and disposition 
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yeara. It was true h^ im more leayned, 
audy not uufrequcpitly, move i^iuning. in 
his mannerq tj^a^ wb^ he, formerly va% 
thought in gi^l^ri^, of a tc^esably gpoA* 
i^atured t^mjieK ; . I^t »tiU thc^ sfi9»e hi^dlBss: 
inert sort of- h^ing that be ba4 i^^- bei^ii* 
^is knowledge} indeed, of lit^rMttie wd 
theology was pretty coD^iderable,^ for evexy. 
jjis^ce and e3q»ei]($9(ha4 h»W heMowp4 ^fM)^ 
him, both whilQ h^ w«s. s^ college m y&Q-^ 
teiv-^d whil^ he..oo9tinue4 at b^BM .is^ 
SHmmer; bnt sj^. h^ TO^,,de4Utu^ o^ thrt 
bnqwle4go of suqikln^r-r^at inanline^a of 
chvactei)-— that enesigf of mind-rrand thai 
cleyer jadi(ijlous taist of pptidiictipg hixBBi9l4' 
on all Q^caaioBs,. with.p^ifect prQpriQly;r-*^ 
qualiti^f whioh w$ife ^ndi^pens^bly r^fui^ilii 
for, ow who wanUi. expect .to^.anpeKintend 
succewf^y the xE^ral aiid religio^8 iiisvsiuh 
tions of othepp,. or .arrive ^% apy reppe^etable 
emineneein the ^rofeasiop. In a wc^d, 
Edward wasliQen^ by the presbytery, and- 
pxeach^d bis firs| ^ermop .in Dr^ Seeks- 
field's church, which gave toleraUie satisfac-. 



jtk^i)^ pri^baUy fipio^e from the high esteeo^ 
in. which ^is father was held b; the. pacishf 
md be being himseif. their own countrymaD, 
^ao frprntl^e real merits^ of the discourse^ 
iur the ability of the preacher. How be 
mcceeded in other places, (for he preached 
in aev^al of the. chqrches belonging to thq 
dtfifereot members of pi^esbjrtery}) I did not 
exactly learn. 

His parents were not a lit^e yain to hav^ 
tb^ir son a preacher. Every attention waa 
b^stQW^d uponi him, ^nd .all his wants wer^ 
libund^ptly. suppUed. He .had' now been li-« 
eep^d^ fyr tw^ye mfnths, and had passed 
the time in yisiting) an^: preaching occa- 
si^ondly, for .some of the m^ighboyring 
l^fetbren; but. there was yet no appearance 
of a, cbu^ for the yqung preacher. 
. It y^9tM about this time diat Mr. Fitarpy 
renewed ap application that he had formerly 
mad^ tohi^ constituent, Mr. Durham, infill 
your of h^s son. That gentleman, though 
possessed of Jihtl^ piety ^bip^lf,. was much 
dbpo^ to favour the yiew|» of the son of 
his much-jrespe^t^d f^tqt;, but as he ha4 
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extremely little inter^t with patrons, 
fcept the patrdn of the parish, he wte 
that he might not soon he successful, but hd 
told Mr. Ktzroy to tell his son <* to live in 
hope— —that some opening might soon ap-^ 
peai^— that he had a high opinion of hi^ 
son— -he was a fine lad*— ^never preaehed 
long sermons-- -and never urged those high«» 
flown doctrines which sectaries and methO'^ 
dists made so much lioise about« Had 
you asked me, Mr. Fitsroy,'' continuisd the 
old gentleman, ** for a post in the army or 
navy, I could have obtained either of thesd 
at once: butkirics !-*-! never had much In- 
terest in kirks all my lifetime." 

Atthisproposal Mr. Fitzroy tooktheoppor-' 
tunity of mentioning that he had another son 
who might probably accept of either of thetid 
iterations. ^* TlHkt," answered Mr. Dur* 
ham, "^ is your son, Henry— -an excellent 
boy, and a capital soldier or sailor he wouM 
inake-— communicate the proposal to ffim, 
and advise him to accept of it." 

No particular lin6 of life had been chalk- 
ed out for Henry, who was yet not much 
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Xi^qxi^jijim^i^te&n. ye^rs.of age, noi; ^a4 
l^y^t' cpiit^aiplat:ed;luaise)f what )iis Cuttir# 
p«BCupf|t;ipQ Y^^ .Uke^ to b^. Hq Received 
l^e ibtell^^^p^e s^^ewh^ tboug^ully. 
f\ My de^ Hen^jy," sai4 .tfie. felji%, « aI** 
^^1^ ,1. haKe.cp.ipi%!(ini^4tPi to. yjoja M«. 
JP^hw^'s. p%r» I do not Urgp^you tp ^Cr 
fi^itr, Yofi ^« ^ee to.iyioF ^py pw? 
^«iG^ y(?i| i^fy wdki^lio.;' " 3Mt.f^thI?r,," 
p#id. Jt^f»}igi;> " doj you widi ,njQ. n,9t to af>- 
oppt of it?" , >' I wo^ld noteb^ u^d^r^t^od^'f 
mA lifce- ii^iiilgeptiatli§t», ^* *^ii^i$liii^ you 
$^{#9$«pl( f>cit0jp4iitin" X^iuf ,w>iib1 ^i^bj^hr 
xm^i^i^eftmly, l4M4ab{a,,4iQdl bP2»our#b|9» 
Mrben it Qp^t9tQ^ m A gpoi flai^^/' *^ TM>" 
8^.iJp^y,y.^h^.I^$ |4»]4^ 4i|d dor 

«i$ioii of ^indf ";is s|ifficient>, If yo^did 

IPP^ yrifih. Q^ft |o ;aQC€|pt pf it,., yw, would 
^ «o. ja( oB^o— rypM approve ,of it, .^l^d t 
liwqitj. with grajgiude, Mr.JDurhain'9 ofr 
fcr" ." B^t, ipy dew Heniy," md, the 
f^tker^. ;";,a?0 you s^iiaible thjat it i^.^.perir 
J0U8 situatioiK" " Every situatiop," ai>- 
met^ H<?pry, with bk ^^juatQoi^ .quick- 
imh *^ i». probably perilous, i>nt when it 



is a necessoi^ and an honouraUe nkiMeey 
it wottlii be co^ardii^ to abstain from ;e&«> 
gaging ui it; espedally when tbe aftuiitioii 
has b^eft^ffiired to my acceptance." *^ ISkiti 
toy dear boy, whSe I admire your Iq{nri1^ 
I woidd wish also t0 remind yoa» that ii 
is a tetdatidti Ast is {^eriloiis in - more re-» 
spects than one. You will be intirodilclrcl 
into il society^ widely ^ffisrent ftofia thai 
in whi^you have btoh aeeustmned to fivel 
-^yoii will have to "mix with assodaees^ 
^hoto iiiodeB of life are different^— ^oiE»^ 
tempeiii aaddbj^ilions may b^ th^retirte 
of thdsii wlA ^hdln you haVe been -ade^^ 
tomed id walk, and whose morals and pim^ 
dples fnay be alto^thei' eoimpted and-dlii-^ 
pra^i Now, Henry, although fott ieii 
possess^ of prudence and firmness, wfli 
you not'be apprehensive that jpou may ffl 
a prey to the many inmdious ifiiiVelsrenca 
with which you will besurtounded— -tobad 
examplo-^o corrupt tnaxims, and evil (!on- 
versation/* ^* I am aWare, my doar fiitilHr^ 
that I will meot With these tempftfticMs^ 
whan I leave this blessed home to enter ott 
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XheJmmeaB of lift; wA^ probiUy^ ther4 

19 lio. place where they are so numerous 

^ 19 :tbe navy : for bolh wmj and navy 

I hfive heard loo pften charaoteiisod foK 

$oe|i99 4)f wickecbevs and profanity. But, 

^ther»'* continued hetf ^^ it, is only in such 

places that the strength and am^erity cf out 

iristue. eaji be estimated, and we know 

that i£ we cpntinue to put our trust in 

Qody he Will not forsake us* I trust that 

the principles of piety which you have inif 

planted in my mindf afo too atioi^ evrer tif 

he radicated; and that my rules of religious 

dii^y. have he^n t^o long adud upoDy ever to 

be &igpttfm. I^ay tot me, fiither, (con* 

tiim^. Honiy,) whUe the tsars glistened in 

^eyes^ thi^ I may he k^ stead&st in 

^# fidth^ and that I may never, swtirve fironi 

my Christian duties..'' ^Hifi^ Father dasped 

Us hand affeetioniitdiy, and pressed hia he^ 

Ipyed son tp his hoart*- 

. Mrs. Fitzroy did not view Henry's new 

Uppi^j^tment with mfifh sat]afikction« The 

flangers ^nd temptations whsQh mre pecu?^ 

UsF^ connected with that liuQ of life» mad^ 
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Mng'of' her 4idoveil «dh t\mt wl^ki sh6^%s1r- 
^i»e h«v hiMibftAd liiade no opp^ifi^h tb il^' 
ttnd i«rb«ftt i^^^cmsicteted ^ttee 'fhd^ fefl^de^ 
itieciiie w^8 in»Q4Bei«At^tok^ their hnii^ 
Idfig: aft'bome, she' qulcfily dif^^^eed* As 
f!ftr> Bdfi^ttd be: thought £flt;l6 (^ taPthMg 
rtm^ il; IttdeoJ, tbo^ ^e i»^' ailNiytf 
Mgr^^VLe to bi$. b^dtb^, ib^ A«f^or dm- 
iNM^dodimtdh, ndr ^etse ofleAf >tog^hei»; -il^ 
WB« aiirays »o ttiu^h\efigag6d, or at l^^< 
ptetesded tO' be^flgtg^^ ^lh*4<eb#ing fi^'M 
Btttify. ^ Nor wft^ £ten^-'lllift»^ trifififlii^ 
1^ tfecticn to Us br^H^. He ^Ui^ Sckmt 
the MiiiM^ed flttdnliOd k^ hk^ifM«& t^ 
fabi tooffert ^nd^ «o the lAif^f^ly of ^ Mi 
bfotb«»% ^B^ifttils, ih«it> they l€k)k€<d- up&h %ltft 
nilk vAspeet, MMt on 'Ms^ "prole^on witb^^a 
d^[fee df r^veMnioe wlik^ it #duid be %b*' 
d^oroiis ^ Jll^ tft>t fo feSaf6ife9t' Iik#4iMfJ 
Although he was not ii^^pt^^as-tli^yit^SR^ 
to ooftsMBe therd^ fhoUgfatkMiesr^'his 
dispbiatioii Into « %Gflrl '^ &b#(^iie^ of i^iOifit} 
wbsA wfts «did t<ir be pe«ii)to Wdt stiiffitNis 
peraoiS) yet^ li^^<^d bear te#irils*4bli %ro^ 
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thetf though they were not xiAen dx« 
pressed, sentiments of sincere affiction and 
respect. On the present occasion, Edward 
looked on the approaching departure of his 
brother with apparent indifference, and 
saerely sadd, on one or two occasions, in a 
sort of jocose way, ** that Henry must 
fight eourageously— that he would look well 
in his naval uniform-— that he hoped he 
would soon be a commander," and some 
such expressions as these; which Henry 
listened to with a good-natured smile. 

Your time will not permit me to dwell 
any longer on this part of the narrative, 
and therefore I can merely say, that, short- 
ly after this, Henry shipped off for Lon- 
don, amidst the regrets and sorrows of 
his friends and acquaintances. They were, 
however, somewhat consoled at this time 
for Honry's departure, by the return, of his 
sister, who had been for more than a year 
at a boarding-achool m the metropolis. It 
was with pleasure that Philia found herself 
once more in her dear home, and among 
the woods and valUes of Glenamon. Her 
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principles and manners ^ere matetiaUy 
proved; but she wan still tbe same in 
good nature, and extreme amiableness of 
disposition. A few weeks brought a letter 
from Henry, mentioning that, agreeably to 
Mr. Durham's recommendation. Captain 
Norton had appointed him to the situation 
of midshipman; that this gentleman was 
exceeding! J kind to him; and that, although 
his new line of life, and the manners of his 
associates, were rather strange to him, he 
expected that a short time would make him 
quite satisfied with his situation. The 
ship was shortly to sail for India, and ha 
would write his next letter immediately on 
his arrival, or sooner, ^if a &vourable oppor- 
tunity should occur. 

It was now eight months since Henry's 
departure, and nothing particular had oc- 
curred in the history of the family at Glon- 
amon. Edward was still hanging about the 
family; but no prospect of a Uving had as 
yet come within his view. He did tiot 
seem to murmur at not being successful in 
the clerical profession; but continued, to use 
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Mr. Durham's expression, to ^^ live in hope,'* 
and to anticipate, with feelings of much 
self-complacency, the arrival of that happy 
day that was to bless him with a church. 
There were times, too, that he did not fafl 
to evince some indications of generous feel- 
ing. When he ** procured a church he 
was to make sister Philia house-keeper— ^o 
settle fifty pounds per annum on his father 
during lifetime— —and that if Henry was suc- 
cessful, he would perhaps be able to settle 
upon him the same sum, and that he might 
then be quite independent of his present 
employment, and that in short it would be 
his object and delight to make them all 
happy when he got his manse." 

Whether these sentiments were disinter-* 
ested and sincere, or were merely the mo- 
mentary impulse of a feeling of gratitude 
for the warm, affection, and incessant kind- 
ness which his parents continued to mani- 
fest towards him, his subsequent history 
wUI determine. 

The £ither seemed to be much, pleased 

with these esrpressions of gratitude on the 

d2 
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part of his son. '^ Edward/' he would say, 
<* I like to hear you express yourself in 
this manner, but I trust that as long as I 
enjoy health I will be able to live indepen- 
dent' of my children's aid. If any thing, 
however, should happen to me, it is upon 
you alone that your mother and sister must 
look for support. My situation was not 
one. that enabled me to save money. I 
have endeavoured always to support a gen- 
teel rank, and to give my children a good 
education. My dear Henry never got so 
much justice as you, nor cost me so much 
money. Your books and college education, 
Edward, were little short of six hundred 
pounds; and your mother and sister would . 
certainly have reason to expect much kind- 
ness from you, not to speak of the deb^f 
gratitude you owe them for the great at- 
tention they have uniformly shown you. 
It is not with the view of convincing you. 
that you are under any deep obligations to 
me, that I mention these things. What 
I have done to you, and what I have ex- 
pended in your education, was do. more than 
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I conceived to be my duty ; and if you suo 
ceed ixi getting a church, and be fiiithfiil 
ijQ your calling, I would not consider what 
has been awarded upon you, and the time 
you have ahready spent, misapplied* But/' 
continued the good-*natured father, in a 
sort, of admonitory style, ^^ I would wish, 
£dward, that you would be cleverer and 
more active than I think you aometimea are; 
and particularly that you would show more 
fervour and seriousness in your preaching 
than you probably sometimes do. It is a 
great and an honourable office, that of being 
a minister of the Gospel; and, therefore, 
highly impeiative on you to call into exer- 
cise all the powers that you ponsess, in the 
discharge of its important functions. It 
would, indeed, be an awful thing for any 
oue of your calling to be lukewarm, or re« 
miss in the sacred duties of such a noble 
profession* I expeet better things of you, 
my son, and, I trust, that providence, who 
has so long prospered your fSubei^ will also 
]^n>sper you, and «iable you^ by his Holy 
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Spirit^ to be fidthfal in his cause, and to 
be a sucoeBsfttl labourer iu-his vineyard.'' 

Edward seemed to listen to his father 
with some degree of seriousness, and ^ to 
appear rather thoughtfid* But though he 
occasionally manifested some good moral 
feeling, and was rarely apt to get ill-natured 
or displeased with the admonidon of afri^ad, 
yet the impressions which Were produced in 
this way, took such a very slight hold of bis 
mind, that they wiere often no sooner made 
than forgotten : and which could only be ac- 
counted for, from the habitual thoughtless- 
ness and unsteadiness of his nature. 

A drcumstance, however, of a very ma- 
terial description, occurred about this time, 
which brought his character and feelings a 
little to the test, and which made them cer- 
tainly appear rather in a favourable light. 
Mr. Fitzroy had been long labouring under 
a severe attack of rheumatism, which had in- 
creased so much as to unnerve and paraljrze 
his whole corporeal powers— -toprevent him 
from leaving his room, and to render him al- 
together unable to discharge the duties of 
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his office. As my other avocations preven- 
ted me from giving a constant attendance to 
Mr. Fitzroy's business, it was suggested to 
him, that Edward might be capable of tak- 
ing some superintendence of his father's 
concerns during his indisposition. The 
young preacher seemed also inclined to go 
in with the suggestion, and to do all in his 
power to assist, his father. Though he had 
not the knowledge nor the tact of manage 
ing business like the latter, yet he sup- 
plied' these requisites in a great measure by 
his diligence and attention to the duties of 
the situation, and by the anxiety which he 
seemed to evince of getting the business.pro- 
perly executed. His conduct, in this in- 
stance, was certamly meritorious; from what 
motive it proceeded, I shall not venture to 
say; but it tended much to comfort and so- 
lace the father under his trouble— —that his 
son was able to supply his place in the man- 
agement of his official duties* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Fitzrqy had been six months con- 
fined to his house, and uoable to attend 
ta buBinesd, during which period be had ex- 
perioiced little or no abatement of his com* 
plaint; but seemed zather to inccease in 
pain, and to produce greater debility. His 
physicians recommended him to try the effi* 
cacy of the Bristol waters during the ensu- 
ing summer; a rec^imendation which he 
determined to cmnply wkh. As it was ne« 
cessary, however, that some one should have 
a special power of &ctory during his absence, 
Mr. Durham, at Mr. . Fitzroy's request^ 
agreed to grant to him and his son & jcmit 
commission of ageaeyy in order that my one 
of them might have fiill power to act. This 
having been procured, Mr« Fitzroy felt his 
mind considerably released, particularly as 
Edward seemed disposed to bestow eveiy 
attention on the duties of the situation. 

The following day was fixed for the jour- 
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ney'-^Mrs. fltaroy was to accompany her 
husband,— -Philia was to remain at home 
with her brother, and I was. to give him 
every assistance that lay in my power. 

The night previous to their departure, 
however, was destined to bring them news 
of considerable int^est and importance re- 
garding Henry, whieh tended both to agitate 
and console their minds. The first was a 
letter from Captain Norton, which ran, 
so far as my memory serves me, in these 
terms:— 

" My dear Sir— I embrace this oppor- 
tunity o£ writing you, to assure you of the 
high regard and esteem I. bear to your son* 
He is one of the most excellent young men 
that has ever fallen into my company. He 
has endeared himself to all on board, and I 
am happy to find that not a few have been 
induced to imitate many of his excellent 
qualities. In battle he is as steady, cool, 
and intrepid, as he is on other occasions 
modest, amiable, and mild. We have 
lately had occasion for much courage and 
exe:rtion in our late attempt to reduce mie 
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0f the enemies fiirtremesy and on this occa* 
sion the skill and bravery of year son was 
pre-eminent. In this affiur, I regret to say, 
he was slightly wounded in the arm, but is 
now almost completely recovered. Believe 
me, Sir, that while I continue to live, your 
Heory shall not be without a friend; aud I 
trust that you may be long preserved to 
enjoy the comfixrt and blessing of having 
such a son/' 

There was also another from Henry him- 
self, which was in substance— that he was 
eontented with his situation; that he endea- 
voured to do hb duty fiuthfrilly; and that 
be was satisfied, upon the whole, with the 
conduct of his associates. He expressed 
himself highly gratified and jdeased with 
die courtesy and kindness which were mani- 
fested towards hhn by Captain Norton, and 
bestowed a high eulogium on his amiable 
and excellent dispositions. Alluding to the 
engagement in which he had taken a part, he 
expressed himself in these terms :--^^^ War 
is the most direful work in which mortals 
can . be engaged. What a tremendoua 
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aeene of havoc and destnictioii does it pro-* 
duce!— <*What awful wickedness must those 
have to answer for, who can wantonly and ca-* 
priciously spread death and desolation among 
their fellow-beings? And howeyer hon- 
ourable and noble it is to expose one's life 
in a just, cause*— in resisting the encroach* 
menu of despotism and ambition, and crush- 
ing cruelty and oppre8sion<-<-*yet it is pain* 
fuland distressing to a feeling mind, to think 
be sb<Hild be the instrument of hurrying 
beings out of the world, who probably, in 
many instances, know not what tfa^ are 
doing. But war is certainly one of- those 
evils^ which, in this sinful world, we must 
submit; and, when it is just and necessary, 
every true patriot is bound, without res^ve, 
to put forth his best effinrts to resist and 
subdue it. It is under the influence of 
these impressions that I am satisfied with 
my present line of life, however opposite it 
is to. the calm and peaceful manner in which 
I have been brought up. ' I hope, my dear 
fiither, that though far removed from you, 
and in di£Eerent sooiefty^ that I shall nensr 
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forget die geod inBtrdctions whidi yoa io** 
stiUed iato. my mind. In our late aetioa, I 
got a remarkable lesson bow dosely my 
Bible and I shoidd be allied* The small 
pocket4>U>le wbidi my motber gave me, 
wben I left her, I cany always with me. 
In the midst of our late engagement, I had 
been obliged, by some accident or other, to 
take it out of my pocket and throw it ioto 
my breast; it was scarcely lodged there, 
when I was struck on the very place wbere 
it lay .with a musket"*ball, but which commg 
against this blessed . book, the otherwise 
fatal messenger took a slanting direction, 
and slightly wounded the upper part of my 
right arm. Whether this was mere acci- 
dent, or a pro?idential escape, I leave you 
to determine." The rest of the letter eon- 
eluded with hoping that his father and mo- 
ther and aU the family were happy, and in 
the enjoyment of good health. 

This agreeable intelligence excited in the 
niinds of his worthy parents many pleasing 
and grateful reflections. It tended consi- 
derably to cfaeef the prospect of tbdr de- 
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pasture; and they left home next morning 
in better spirits than they would probably 
otherwise have done. 

We were now left alone, and for a month 
after their departure, things went on in the 
Visual way,— -Edward and I were bestowing 
every attention to the duties of his fa- 
ther's office, and Philia was unremittingly 
attentive to her domestic concerns, and to 
the comforts of her brother. Every thing, 
in short, had been going on veiy well dur- 
ing that period, when an occurrence took 
place which was destined to effect a material 
change in our condition, and Co be the pre- 
cursor of events of the most serious moment. 
This was the death of our constituent, Mr. 
Durham— -it was sudden and unexpected-^ 
only after a few hours illness. Having no 
children of his own, his estates came to be 
heired by his nephew, JVf r. Elliot Durham. 
This young gentleman, who was quite a 
metropolitan in fashion and dissipation, 
came down immediately and took posses- 
sion of the property. He was possessed of 
a considerable lairdship besides this one, and 
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his residence was diiefly in London. Upon 
his arrival at Glenamon Castle^ (which will 
be distinguished from Mr* Fitzroy^s re- 
sidence, though the names are neariy syno- 
nymous—the latter being called Oienamon 
House,) Edward, as representing his fa- 
ther, immediately waited upon him, and 
stated the cause of his absence. 

The young proprietor knew nothings <^ 
Mr. I^tzroy, for he had only been at Glen- 
amon but once in his lifetime, and that dur- 
ing his boyhood;, and had, of course, never 
thought proper to inquire into the merits of 
his uncle's factor. He felt no disposition, 
therefore, on the present occasion, to look 
on any other than Edward as his sole agent, 
and, accordingly, treated with him as such. 
Edward had, indeed, a daim on his regard 
which few persons in his situation rarely 
possessed-*— he was a scholaz^— *fio was Mr. 
Durham, and from the congeniality of their 
minds, in this respect, he was showq more 
attention and deference than he would pro- 
bably otherwise have received. 

Mr. Durham's stay at Olenamon was 
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limited to a week^ and the time was passed 
in evejy kind of festivity. Not being ae« 
quainted with any of the neighbouring pro- 
prietors^ he had sufficiently provided against 
the want of society by bringing along with 
him a company of his own, both male and 
fenaale. Splendid entertainments were given 
at the castle every day, and to all of these 
the interim factor was invited* 

Edward was not a little elated witli Mr* 
Durham's courteous behaviour towards him ; 
but I feared that it was rather a precarious 
situation for one of his description to be 
placed in, and that he wanted prudence and 
ingenuity to come respectably out of it. I 
ventured to throw out some hints to him on 
the subject, but the only answer that I re- 
ceived was in his usual style of speaking, 
when any one doubted his propriety of con- 
duct, ^^ that I need not be uneasy — that 
he knew very well how to act." 

I had never yet spoken to Mr. Durham 

inyself. Once or twice I had seen him 

on horseback, and horn what I could judge 

of his general appearance on these occa* 
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sions, U was not by any means favawt^ 
able. I could perceive tbat he was not 
without shrewdness and discernment^ quali- 
ties which the most dissipated and aban- 
doned often possess in the highest degree. 
How he conducted himself in company I 
could not say, but if I could credit Edward's 
opinion, who was high in his praises, he 
was one of the most polite and sSEable 
men in the world, and his company and 
conversation were the most engaging that 
he had ever witnessed — ^who, by the way, 
had seen very little society, and had been 
but seldom in the company of the great. 
With the female branch of the party, Ed- 
ward seemed to be in raptiu-es— he charac- 
terized them as extremely handsome and 
beautiful, and the most elegant and accom- 
plished that he had ever beheld. 

Be careful Edward, said I, that you act 
properly in such society. I suspect tbat. 
Mr. Durham is not endowed with very 
strict principles of mprality, or possessed of 
much pious feeling; but from what I have 
seen of him, I can perceive that he. is a 
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person of discernment, and knows the world. 
AVere it not that your business must lead 
you into his company, I would not have yon 
to cultivate his society much. Do not be 
uplifted with his kindness, nor ready to 
fi>nn too decided an opinion of the character 
of strangers; and do not suffer the pleasures 
of the festive board to impair any of those 
thoughts and feelings which one of your 
diaracter ought ever to keep alive, and 
which ought not only to be peculiarly che- 
rished, when you act as representative of 
yonr &ther, but, also, in consideration of 
the relation in which you stand to this gen- 
tleman as his factor. I abhor duplicity. 
I admire an ingenuous disposition ; but I 
condemn it when it approaches to childish 
simplicity. One cannot be too cautious in 
his commanicattons with the men of the 
world. I do not wish you to act any way 
disrespectful to your father's constituent. 
That would be improper; but there is a 
judicious dignity of mind, and a manly tone 
of expression, whidi the humblest servant, 

when he is conscious of conducting the du- 
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ties of his office with integrity, can assume 
with eflPect towards his employer, and "which 
is, in every respect, more satisfactory to the 
parties themselves, than the manifestation 
of any servile spirit of dependance, or any 
exhibition of those fluttered feelings of gra- 
tification and delight, which are too ready 
toi be excited in the breast of the simpleton, 
or the mere novitiate in the laws of society; 
and, while they betray their victims with 
the delusive idea that all goes on well and 
prosperous, cannot fail, sooner or latter, to 
convince a philo80|>hic mind, that they are 
just so many serious d^eets in the mental 
capacity of the agent. 

Above all, Edward, be scrupulously icaii- 
tious that your feelings and opinions are 
not any way excited or influenced by the 
high living, or revellous conduct of this 
youthful proprietor. Remmnber the lines 
of the poet: 

'< Pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is fled ; 
Or like the snow imils in the river, 
A.iQoment white, then melts for ever— 
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Or, like the boreelis' raee, 
That flit ere you can point its place 
Or, like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm.' 
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I don't remember whether Edward laugh- 
ed or looked serious at this precaution ; but 
nothing farther was said. 

I think it was the evening of the 
fifth day after Mr. Durham's arrival, that 
Philia observed to me, in rather an alarmed 
way, that she thought her brother Edward 
was last night in a dull and thoughtful 
mood; that she had inquired what was the 
cause of the change, but he would give no 
answer. '^ I am afraid, Mr. Emelton, that 
things are not right. I wish that my dear 
father was here, for I fear much that brother 
Edward will not conduct himself properly 
before this gentleman." 

I told Philia that I had but a very humble 
concern in her father's afiairs — ^that I had 
endeavoured to bestow every attention on 
his business— -to give Edward every assis- 
tance in my power; and had ventured to 
caution him. once or twice, about the con- 
duct he ought to adopt before, these people; 
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and I trasted that he would acquit himself 
as he ought. One thing, I said, was so 
far satisfactory, that the young proprietor 
seemed to be much attached to Edward; 
and they need be under no apprehension of 
his failing to renew the commission of fac- 
tory to his father. This was the substance 
of what passed on this occasion. 

Next day,, however, ftilly showed that 
Philia's feara had not been wi^out feunda- 
tion— ^it was a day that was destined to un- 
fold the direful consequences of his connec- 
tion with Mr. DurUam. I happened to 
observe to Edward, before going to dinner, 
that I thought he appeared to be in better 
dress to-day than usual. ** So I ou^t,-' 
said he, with his usual blunt way of expres* 
sing himself, *^ for this is destined to be 
one of the most imomentous days in my 
lifetime. 

Aye, said I, somewhat struck with hia 
words, what is to take place. 

** I am to be married to night," said he, 
in a half rejoiced, half serious way, " I 
am to be married to-night Mr. Sknelton." 
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Although the house had fallen at this mo- 
ment about my ears, I could not have been 
more astounded than I was at this intelli-. 
gence. Married to-night ! I involuntarUy 
exclaimed—- -take care, Edward, said I, with 
great seriousness, what you are about. 

^^ One of my profession," replied he, 
very haughtily, ^^ ought to know what he 
is about, independent of a schoolmaster's in- 
trusive dictation." 

One of your profession, answered I, with- 
out seeming to notice the rebuff, ought, 
indeed, to know his duty, better than I 
could inform him of it. But my age, Edr 
ward, and the circumstances which have so 
long connected me with your family, ought 
not to induce you to turn altogether a 
deaf ear to my counsel. 1 was your &- 
ther's friend before you were brought into 
being. I have nursed you -many a day 
in these arms. . I have strolled with you, 
in your infant years, through these fields. 
I was the first who planted instruction 
in your youthful mind-^who educated you 
in your boyhood*— made you conversant 
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with the eLements of general knowled^ in 
your maturer years; and though you. may 
now be far above me in scientific attaininentsy 
still you are not yet beyond me in. expe- 
rience: and I do think. Sir, that I have a 
right to tell yon, that if it is really your 
in&ntion to act on the declaration 'vhich 
you have just now made, you will, in all 
likelihood, have adopted a most rash and 
ruinous step. 

^^ Stop, stop, Mn Emelton," said he, 
somewhat mollified, for, indeed, he never 
hidulged his anger long, ^^ you know that 
I have great regard for you; but yott ei^** 
press your opinion too hastily. I shall 
acquaint you with llie way in which I have 
been led to this resolution, and have no 
doubt that you will approve of it; at least 
you will be convinced that it was unavoid* 
able. You know^ as weU as I do^ that be- 
fore Mr. Durham's arrival, I was as little 
given to company, or courtship, as any per* 
son; and, I am sure, had as little thoughts 
o£ matrunony as any one; but fiince he came^ 
my present temporary profession has neces« 
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ftarily led me into his company, and I can 
assure yon, Mr. Emelton, that I have seen 
a great deal of the world since I have been 
introduced into his society. Well, then, 
since I hanre got acquainted with him, he 
has been uncommonly kind and attentive to 
me; and, of late, has been rallying me 
touch about getting a wife. He says that 
he is determined to marry in the course of 
a few months; and hq declares* that no 
young man should remain unmarried beyond 
twenty-*— that young fellows are apt to in- 
dulge too much in vicious gratifications, and 
to be exposed to temptations to which the 
married state would not subject them. Fitz- 
roy, says he, (for so he always calls me, we 
are on such a familiar footing,) get you maiv 
ried as soon as you can, and depend on 
it, that you will be the better man. I told 
him that I had no thoughts of matrimony at 
present; and that although I had, I was not 
on such intimate terms with any female, as 
to induce me to ask her in marriage. Oh, 
says he, if that is all the difficulty, Mtzroy, 
we shall soon get over it. I shall get a 
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w^ for you^^my good fellow. WhatworuU 
you think of doffing your bomoet to my 
accomplished friend and relation the Young 
Widow. This,. Mr. £in6lto% you must un- 
derstand, is a JVIrs. Wyld, who had only 
been twelve months married when she lost 
her husband, who was an officer in the 
army. She is ojae of the party— probably 
a little older than myself, but the most 
spirited and intelligent woman that I have 
ever met with; and has shown a warm and 
a£Pectipnate attachment to me, since I be- 
came acquainted witli her. Well, I thank- 
ed Mr. Durham for his kind offer, and told 
him, that I would he proud to be connected 
with his family, but that I had a most 
fundamental objection to marrying at pre- 
sent; for that I was unprovided with a liv- 
ing. Oh, says he, that difficulty may also 
be easily obviated. I shall use my best 
endeavours to get you a living of some kind 
or another, and, in the mean time, I shall 
give you full authority to act as my factor, 
with an addition of twenty pounds to yonr 
salary. Oh, but Mr. Durham, said I, that 
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is my father's sitjuation, and it would be im- 
proper for me to deprive him of it. I don't 
know your father, said be, I understand 
that be is an excellent man. There is no 
danger, however, as the saying is, but what 
you will work amicably to one another's 
hands in the meantime. There is no doubt, 
as the saying is, that whatever is the son's 
will be the father's, and whatever is the 
father's will be the son's. Thus constrain- 
ed, what could I doj Mr. Emelton^ but 
accede to his wishes: a refusal might have 
given much oflPence, and been productive of 
the worst consequences. I accordingly ex- 
pressed my approbation of Mr. Durham's 
arrangement— —he undertook the task of 
communicating my sentiments to the lady, 
with whom I had, yesterday, a long inter- 
view ; and it has been decided that the mar- 
riage shall take place this evening, as Mr. 
Durham and the others go off to-morrow 
morning." 

My suspicions, which were before but 
partially excited, were now sufficiently con- 
firmed. I saw the true secret of the lady's 

F 
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relationship to Mr..Darham, and his anx* 
icty to have her disposed of, and out of his 
hands, before bis own marriage took place. 
Edward, said I, and I could scarcely restrain 
the tears from bursting from my ^es while 
I addressed him, you are ruined }^—«nd you 
have ruined your father and bis family! 
Mr. Durham has completely cajoled you— - 
you have been his dupe—— you have con- 
ducted yourself like a perfect simpleton. 
What a foolish man you have been— —what a 
disgraceftil part you have acted towards your 
tender father— how basely have you ac- 
quitted yourself in the trust with which 
you were invested !-i— usurp his situatioti— * 
marry, I much fear, a profligate. I shall 
say nothing more ; may God forgive you, 
and pity your poor paronts* But, if it is 
not too late, and it may not yet be too 
late to recede, rid yourself immediately 
of this rash and dishonourable allianee. If 
there is the least spark of gratitude in your 
heart— if there is any feeling of filial afiec- 
tion in your breast— if you have ever cher- 
ished any sentiments of doty in your parents, 
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or duty to your God» I conjure you^ feom 
the bottom of my heart, to be instantly off 
with this engagement. 

I bad scarcely the last sentence concluded, 
isrhen he rushed out of my presence. What 
impression my words made, I could not say, 
but they . were next destined) in the least 
degree,, to affect the resolution to which he 
had come. 

After he was gon^, I went immediately 
to his sister. When I entered the room 
where she sat, I judged, from her melan* 
eholy thoughtful appearance, that she was 
not ignorant of what was likely to take 
place. I think you look sad, Philia — I said, 
as I entered. ^^ So I think do you, Mr. 
Emelton," she answ^ed. ^^ Edward^" con- 
tinued she, with an evidently combined feel- 
ing of sorrow and surprise, ^^ was telling 
me to-day that he had some thoughts of 
getting married to night !-^but I suppose 
he was only joking." I hope so, said I, in 
a sort of careless way. " Then you know 
of it," said she. Yes ; he and I had just 

now a long conversation about it. ^^ But 
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you do not believe he is serious?' I hope 
he is not serious, I replied. ^^ It appears," 
said she, ^^ that young Mr. Durham has 
been very kind to Edward, when he has 
oiFered to him, in marriage, a relation of 
his own; a young lady who is very accom- 
plished. I should like to see her/' You 
may, perhaps, Philia, said I, see her soon 
enough. '^ No, Mr. Eraelton," said the 
unsuspecting Philia, " I would much ra- 
ther see my father and mother just now; I 
am surprised that they have not yet written 
us since they went away. I fear that the 
Bristol waters are not proving so efficacious 
to him, as he expected. How dull the 
house looks in their absence. I don't know 
why, but I have not been at all happy since 
they left us." 

As I plainly saw that poor Philia did not 
credit the truth of her brother's expected 
marriage, and was utterly ignorant of the 
nature and the character of the person with 
whom the alliance was to be formed, I 
judged it prudent not to mention what had 
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passed between her brother and I, or my 
own suspicions on the subject. 

My residence Was in the village— 'about 
a mile from Mr. Fitzroy's house, and pro- 
bably two from Glenamon Castle. It was 
generally between the hours of twelve and 
three, the intermission that occurred in 
my school hours, that I went to Mr. Fitz- 
roy's, On my way over, at the usual time, 
on the following day, Philia came run- 
ning towards me, apparently in great agi- 
tation, telling me that her brother Ed- 
ward had not come home last nights— *that 
she had heard nothing of him; and was ap- 
prehensive that some accident had befallen 
him. When I heai^d this, I immediately 
concluded that his determination had been 
put into execution, and that Edward Fitz- 
roy had been married the preceding evening 
to Widow Wyld. I was just about com- 
municating my suspicions to Philia, when, 
l6 ! Mr. Edward Fitzroy and his lady were, 
at this moment, riding up towards the house; 
and not above sixty yards from where we 

stood. Philia looked amazed; and I not 
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less so. A cart, or waggon, almost imme- 
diately followed them ; and which, I judg^ed, 
contained the property of the lady. We 
hastened to the house, but they had dis- 
mounted ere we arrived. We entered the 
drawing-room, and beheld Mrs. Fitzroy 
reclining herself carelessly on the sofa, 
equipped in a sort of riding habit. Her 
appearance, upon the whole, bore strong in- 
dications of the lady, and of one who had 
seen much company. In stature, she was 
much below the ordinary size; of rather a 
squat form-*^he countenance plump and 
florid, with a set of little sharp black eyes, 
which looked, I thought, somewhat lower- 
ing beneath a pair of dark bushy eye-brows. 
I could gather, however, from the appear- 
ance of those visual organs, which are the 
only external index of the mental arcana, 
that, although her power of thought was 
deep, and her perceptions quick and lively, 
her dispositions were none of the most ami- 
able kind. The occasional leering sarcas- 
tic turn of the eye, and the masculine ex- 
pressions of the countenance, showed, that she 
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was one who would completely master her 
husband; and that her idea of her present si»- 
tuation was more a choice of necessity, than, 
one that was perfectly consonant to her wishes. 
There was also a loftiness in her look, which 
convinced me that her notions were none of 
the humblest sort; and a penetrating shrewd-, 
ness in her glance, which told me that sh^, 
was a woman extremely well versant in the 
arts that were necessary to attain her object, 
and that she would not speedily permit any 
infringement on her legitimate rights : nor 
did her conversation deceive me in these 
simple observations of her physiognomy. 
'^ And so husband,'' she said, yawning at. 
the same time, *^ this is your princely man- 
sion.*' 

" Yes, dear," said the honest Edward, 
" I am sure you admire it." 

^^ Yes, my dear,'^ answered his spouse,, 
^* it is something like yoursjelf — ^plain and 
simple." 

It was at this moment that Philia and t 
entered. Edward, I thought, changed co- 
lour, and looked a little awkward when he 
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deserved us. He speedily, however, intro-- 
dttced us to his lady. '' Thb, dear, is my 
sister PbiUa, and this is one of my fa- 
therms most intimate and &ithful friends, Mr. 
Emelton." To nic she made only a cold si- 
I^t bow, but she seemed to eye Philia more 
attentively. Without risings from her seat, 
idle gave Philia her hand, or rather the 
fingers, for it was every thing but a cordial 
^ake of the hand* *^ Dear sister^in-Iaw,'^ 
she said, with a kind of waggish flippancy, 
^ your brother has brought me here to teach 
you London manners.'' 

Philia, who was all the while so confused, 
sA scarcely to credit her senses that it was 
really her brother^s wife that ^e saw in her 
fiither's house, scarcely knew what to say, 
or how to act. She instinctively, how- 
ever, made a slight declension of her head, 
to the address of her sister-in-law. 

*^ Husband, your sister is a good-looking 
girl, but she wants genteel brass in her 
countenance* She has not seen company.'' 

" No, my dear," said Edward, ** we never 
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accustom ourselves to much company in this 

place." 

'^ Sweet patience, dear!" .exclaimed his 

faithful spouse, ' ^^ we must have com^pany. 

every day, or I shall die with ennui, or leiave 

you in a pet. But I know you are too. 

good hearted a soul, my dear, as Mr. Dur-^ 

ham would say, to deny me that. Poor 
souls, they are now many miles o£^ and 
have left me alone, in this dreary part of the 
world, to try my fortune." 

^^ I hope, my dear,", said Edward^ '^ that 
you do not feel yourself unhappy already." 
" No, no, my dear, but I feel dull after 
leaving our friends.' .Come, sister-in-law, 
show me the outs and inns of this house." 

Philia accordingly proceeded to conduct 
her through the several apartments, and 
showed her. the principal things; but they 
did .not seem to be altogether to her lady- 
ship's satisfaction. ^^ Great goodness ! what 
strange looking things are in this house. 
How old and antiquated the furniture is. 
These« and some such similar observations, 
were the only remarks that she made on 
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iriewing die different tUags in the h^mse. 
Having seen all that was to be seen, the 
next denaiid that she thought proper to 
diake) was possession d the house keys. 
This was. the ficst thing that vec^Ied Pfailia 
tb het aenseflf, dnd to sel&possession. ^ The 
kejrs, Bda'am/' eaEcIauae^ Philia with ear- 

^ fes diOdy the keys; I am lady of this 
house DOW5 imd it is your duty, siste&an-hiw^ 
to resign the keys to your brother's wife. 
You know that you ean now only, be re- 
garded h«re but as a visitor.'* . 

** This house, ma'nn,'' said Philia^. with 
the greatest mildness, **is not mybrothe/s 
—it is my father's; it was my umther who 
ilrtrusted me with the k^s, and to her I 
must teturu them. But if you wish the 
key of any particular repositoiy for your 
own articles, you shall bave.it; but I can, 
upon no account, part with the keys.'' -^ 

Here was now. a stnking spedmen of 
the modesty and good temper of Bdwwd's 
lady. ^< Insolent girl," ^eexckim^I, her 
€^8 flashmg fire, ** dare you use your 
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brothef's wife in tbat laaniier! This house 
is my bttsbe^d's; and you and your fiither 
may take away your rotten funutore/' And 
80 saying, mapped the keys firom PbQia's 
hand. At this moment, Edward entered 
the room, when his laefy immediately changed 
countenance, and burst into a hemrly fit of 
laughter. ^' Sister-rin-lawand I, httsband,''* 
she said, with the most p^rfeetiy tfissembled 
good humour, '^h^velbeen spairikig. I haid 
no conception that die was audi an unkind 
creature.** 

I had, in the mean, tune, stef^d into 
the office and in a short tkne, Philta en- 
tered, with streaming eyes ; but I was - tob 
much afiected myself to give her consokK 
tion. I mentioned, howerer, that her-maat 
prndent plan would b% to endeavoux to 
put up with things the best way she could> 
and that they might probably yet tuna oiit 
foi^he best. PhiUa expressed her wiU 
Hngness to do eveiy liung in heir power 
to please her; but she ftared mildi» that 
although Edward hiid got a great lady^ 
that she was one that his fianSvooidd.net 
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put up with, Alas ! poor Philia did net 
discern my ideas of this kdy, and never 
dreamed of her real character. 

As a visitor, poor Philia was certainly 
treated by her sister-in-law; for she ordered 
and commanded every thing, and her hus- 
band passively and unfeelingly submitted 
to all her doings. Nor was Hiilia any way 
harshly used ; on the contrary, she was 
treated with every respect, but had no autho- 
rity whatever in the house, nor was even in- 
formed or consulted as to their plans. New 
furniture had been ordered, and every thing 
costly and magnificent was procured, and 
het husband thoughtlessly saw his wife in- 
volving him in debt, which he knew be wouM 
never be able to dischiu'ge. But this was 
not all the extravagance; she prevailed with 
her husband to introduce her to the neigh- 
bouring families—to invite them to dinner, 
and to -cherish their acquaintance* Iinhis 
way, tine was consumed in continual rounds 
of visiting and receiving visits; in attend- 
ing parties, and treating parties. With 
the &shiqnable people of the place Mrs. 
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£d^iiwd Fhcroy- was tegtitiei as a most 
fashiooaUe, elegant, and accomplished wo- 
man,- and her society,* on these accounts, 
was considered to be valuable. It is almost 
needless to say, that Phiiia never accom- 
panied her to any party abroad, and hardly 
ever was present at any party at home, aiid 
the reason assigned by her brother's lady 
lor this was, that she had not those toilet 
fineries which were indispensable to her ap- 
pearing with advantage before high com- 
pany. 

• Such were the events that had taken 
place since Mr. Fitzroy's departure. Ah ! 
poor man, little did he imagine, that during 
his foujr months absence, such things had 
been going on-— that the sun of his domes- 
tic happiness had sunk to rise no more; and 
that the evening of his days was to be 
douded with the gloom of the deepest night. 
It is proper to observe, that during ihe pe- 
riod of his absence, two letters had come from 
him, the one stating that he had experienced 
M salutary effects from his late change, and 
the other< exipressing his surprise that he 
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bad received no accoui^t^ firpi^n Qle^umdiu 

This latter much astonisl^ed Phili^^ £ar she 
had long understopd, that her brother had 
informed her father particularly of all that 
had taken place. He ha^, in fact, acquain-. 
ted him with the death of Mr. Durham— 
the succession of the heir, and the renew- 
al of the commission of factory; but he 
had thought proper, from what motives he 
knows b^st, to coi^ceal his marriage* This, 
letter, it would appe^ir, had not reached him 
at the date of Mr. Fitzroy's last one. . 

It was onf evening shortly after this, and 
on an occasion when there was a numerous 
and splendid party at dinner in her brother's 
house, that PhUia was sitting ip her rpom^ 
writing a long letter to her parents, ..infonii-; 
ing them of what had taken place, since^ 
they had left home ; for she had now be- 
gan to suspect, that Edward had pot made 
a. faithful communication to his father of 
Vhat he had done. SJi.e was thus quietly 
occupied in l^er own apartment, and tl\e fe^r 
tivities of the party that were assembled 
ibove, were loud and revelrpus, wheq her 
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6ars wete ajrrested by the tidis^ of a waggon, 
<k some such vehicle, that was apparently 
stopping at the outer do6r. Not anticipate 
ing, or, perha})s, caring who it contained^ 
she went thoiaghtlessly towards the window 
to give a glance what it was, when, to her 
inexpressible surprise and j6y, she saw hier 
parents quietly sitting in it; She flew in- 
i^tautly dowh to them, and was, in a mo- 
ment, folded in their arms. " My dear 
parents," she said, and burst into tears. 

Mr. Fitzroy's complaint, instead of hav- 
ing diminished^ had become more violent, 
and he was unable to walkj but with thd 
assistance of a crutch. MrSi Fitzroy her- 
self too, appeared fainter, and much weaket 
than she was when she left home; and thii 
had arisen from the trouble and anxiety 
which her attendance upon her husband had 
necessarily produced. " PhiUa, my dear,'* 
6ud Mr. Fitzroy, as he looked at her, and 
into the house, " what has happened? You 
look sorrdwful, and methinks the house ik 

Btrktigely altered &oia what it was when I 
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left, it* If the interior corresponds -with 
the appearance of the vestibule, you must 
have got it stored .with very splendid fuzni- 
ture. Why are these lacqueys and livery- 
men running about? What noise is up 
stairs ? Speak, Philia— where is .Edward, 
and what is he doing T* 

*V Oh my dear father!'' said Philia, sor- 
rowfully^ " this, you know, is all owing to 
Edward's marriage." 

'^ Edward's marriage f" exclaimed both 
parents, with the utmost amazement. 

At this moment the lady herself^ arrayed 
in her gayest habiliments, appeared ill the 
passage. Philia mentioned that these were 
her parents ; but so much was she occupied, 
running from one place to another, issuing 
orders, and giving directions, that the an- 
nouncement was made two or three times 
before she gave heed to it. As soon, 
however, as she came to understand who 
they were, she knitted her brows, and, in 
a tone of great displeasure, she exclaim- 
ed, *^ and . are the old people arrived i'! 
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and this was the onlj welcome, or mark ttf 
recognition, that she thought proper to use 
towards them. 

The venerable parentis seemed, as they 
well mightj utterly confounded at meeting 
with such a reception at their own doors. 
They gazed with perplexed astonishment ok 
thie person who thus seemed to have usulped 
the government of their home, and who had 
dared to address them in such impudent Ian- 
gdage. Instinctively, however, they walked 
into the house, and were led by Fhilia ihtd 
her apartment. They were scarcely a miti- 
ute there when the lady entered. *^ My 
good people," said she, in a more persuasive 
tone, ^^ I fear that I shall hot be able i6 
give you accommodation to-night; I shall 
have to provide for so much company; I 
had no conception that you were to come 
upon us so unexpectedly/' 

" Lady," answered Mr. Pitzrby, with 
his accustomed mildness of speech, but yet 
with a heart wringing with a strong convic- 
tion of filial disobedience, and base in- 
gratitude, (for it was too amiable to cherish 
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any/ol? &e baisher passions, savfa as 
sentment or indignation, which would have 
been the most natural on such an occasion,) 
« Lady," said Mr. Fitzroy, " I left this 
house about five months ago in charge of 
my son, and if he has been the occasion c^ 
those changes which appear to have taken 
place since our departure, he has acted the 
part of an undutiful child-*^ part that I 
never thought any of my family would be 
capable of acting. But, at all events, he 
has no right to assume the entire superin- 
tendence of this house. I must still reco^ 
nize it as my own property, and shtSL 
therefore exercise my liberty to act as I 
think proper." 

These words were uttered by Mr*- Fit^r- 
roy with much confusion; for the man was 
fio astounded as scarcely ta know what 
he was about. Nothing, however, could 
exceed the lady's rage on hearing this. 
She stamped her feet on the ground in 
great wrath. ^^ Insolent people," she said, 
*' have you the audacity thus to insult nle 
ill my. own hoUse. Am I to be perpetually 
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tea»e4 And . troubled ivith my liusband'g 
friends-^not only troubled,, but actually 
insulted. Unfortunate woman that I am, 
to have ever united myself to such low-born 
vulgar people." Here she pretended to 
cry. ^^ Instantly tell your master/' ad* 
dressing one of the servants, ^^ to come 
d<^wn stairs immediately." 

Flushed with wine Edward Immediately 
obeyed the summons of his beloved spouse, 
and was soon in their presence. He seem- 
ed to startle a little when he observed his 
parents, for he had been ignorant of their 
arrival; but he soon recovered himself. The 
influence of example, on the imitative powers 
of human nature, is so universally admitted^ 
that it is needless to dwell upon it. .Undoubt«> 
edly had Edward continued in the same cir- 
cumstances in which his father had left him, 
although possessed of a heart that never 
warmed with generous love to any one, and 
that seemed, to be callously steeled against 
the best sympathies of his nature, yet there 
would have been little danger of any abat^ 
iQCOt of that respect for his parents which 



eUstoiii had converted into a Isoft of kaUty 
and which circumstaticds had never occurr^ 
to intertupt. But tircumstances had now^ 
taken place^ which rendered him indepen- 
dent of the aid of others; that had intno^ 
duced hita into a sphere of intiiiiacy, alid 
aoeioty different from what he had beeti 
accustomed to, and probably^ mOrO engagitig 
thah the latter— —at all events, possessing 
qualities which were calculated to operate 
more forcibly upon his mind than the other; 
and thus, while fonner tolerably good dla^ 
positions were gradually disappiearing, others 
of a less felidtoUs mature Were rA^idly sup- 
plying their place. It is true, that had his 
inind been so forttaed as to render iiim 
capable of vigorously Weighing his action^ 
hy the standard of reason and rectitude, he 
eOuld not possibly have permitted outward 
circumstances and external associations to 
have any way unduly influenced his mind, 
however seared it had previously beeii, to 
those iiistinctive principles of moral duty 
which, one would have thought, from the 
nature of his education, would have been 
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peculiariy strengthened in his breast. But 
his character has already been too minutely 
delineated to make his present conduct ap- 
pear any way strange or unreasonable, 
though those other causes had not been 
mentioned. 

Well, as he entered, the first thing that 
struck hi^ notice Was the situation of his 
wife, who was now indulging herself in all 
the bitterness of well-dissembled weeping. 
** What is the matter, my dear?" said he. 

" What is the matter;" echoed she, 
^^ why these old people have insulted and 
abused me." 

" Why father," said Edward, very warm- 
ly, "have you done so: my wife is a wo- 
man of superior rank, and ought to meet 
with deference and respect from her hus- 
band's friends." And these were his first 
words to his parents ! 

To say that the father seemed amazed 
and disconcerted would be to say little. 
He cast his eyes, which were expressive of 
the deepest feelings of wonder and grief, 
upon his daughter-in-law, then upon his son, 
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and latteify, covered them with both his 
hands — ^his heart bursting with subdued 
8obS) which evidently cherished a sentiment, 
(though it did not utter the expression,} 
similar to that of the illustrious Roman 
in the Capitol, when he felt the steel of 
his dearest friend piercing his heai^ ^* Et 
tU Brutt^^ Yes, he had not only to meet 
the repulsivb aspect of his daughter-in- 
law, but even that of his own son-^tfaat 
son for whom he had done so much, and 
who, if he was unconscious that he owed 
him any thing, could not but feel that he 
did not, at least, owe him ingratitude ! 

As for Mrs. Fitzroy she remained a 
silent spectator of the scdne, or rather an 
unconscious spectator; for she appeared to 
be so much bewildered and astonished with 
what she saw, that she seemed to think thai 
it was more a dream than a matter oF sad 
reality. And PhOia sat along with her, 
bathed in speechless tears^ 

This extraordinary interview was lidt 
destined to be of long duration. Without 
jseeming to notice, or to care for thb state 
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of nmid into which he had brought faii pa* 
fentSy he continued, '^ You see, father, thai 
strange things have occurred since you went 
away* Your old employer is gone, and I 
have been under the necessity of entering 
ipto the marriage state, in order to secure 
his favour; and have got for my wife a com- 
plete lady. Now, it happens to-day that 
we have a party of ladies and gentlemen of 
the first rank about this place, at dinner, 
many of whom we must accommodate for 
the night, and Mrs. Fitzroy finds that it 
will be impossible for her to provide accom- 
modation for you, not expecting you to 
arrive at this time. If you will therefore 
have the goodness to lodge this evening 
with your friend Mr. Emelton, who has a 
very neat commodious house in the village, 
and who, I am sure, will be most happy to 
be of service to you' 
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In the room where I sat, and where I 
had thought proper to remain all the while^ 
I had partly seen and overheard what ha4 
taken place, though, for obvious reasons^ | 
had refrained from disturbing them by my 
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imtehee; hat when the aifpetl to my hmte- 
Toleiice was mad^ by tl^e unfeeling and un- 
grateful Edward, I could contain myself no 
longer, and burst immediately into the fochd: 
<< Yes, my dearest friends, while I have a 
habitation you shall be sheltered, and jdj 
last crumb shall be shared with you." As 
soon as I had entered, and while I w^us thus 
expressing my self,, Edward and his lady left 
the rocmi, and went up stairs to the oon- 
pany, apparently with much satis&ction. 
^ Mr. Fitzroy,'' continued I, '^ you are now 
indeed and in truth turned out of your own 
house; your son has proved faithless in your 
absence; he has acted most unworthily to- 
wards you, and, poor man I I fear he is fast 
bringing himself to ruin. May God pity 
«nd forgive him. You shall proceed to my 
house by the vehicle that brought you 
hither. Though you are deprived of your 
sitiHition, and oppressed with trouble, while 
I am spared^ and your dear Henry lives, 
you shall be provided for, and yet be hap- 
py." ' So saying, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzroy and 
Philia slowly followed me; the two former, 
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from their agitated minds and bewildered 
thoughts) seemed as if they were doubting 
the accuracy of their senses as to what they 
were about. But a short time soon made 
the «ad realities of their situation demon- 
strably clear to their understandings, and 
excited feelings of the most poignant pasn 
and deepest sorrow, which idl my eSofts 
"were unable to appease. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Two nights had iiow> pairaed avmff the 
heads of my worthy friends in my hn»Ue 
^bode, without any coniDianieation whatevet 
having been made to them by their 8t>n and 
daughter-in-law. Though they had the 
intention to renew their visit, they wanted 
the ability. What With the fatigue of 
their journey, their previous indisposition, 
and subsequent occurrences, neither of 
them were able to move from their beds. 
I feared that my disclosure of whkt had 
taken place, for I disclosed unreservedly 
every partiadar of all that had happened 
since their departure, might have afiected 
their minds. It certainly did affect them, 
but not one expression by way of upbraid- 
ing, or reproach, escaped their lips. They 
bore it all with that amiable feeling, and 
Christian piety, for which they were so 
eminently distinguished. The only words 
that I heard uttered on the subject, were 
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fiui^ as becaixi^ it religious tnM^ sUbiMt* 

ting calmly to the privatii|>ns of adversity. 

« This, Mr. Emelton," would Mr. E1t«- 

Toj say, *^ has come upon us as a ^umsh- 

nvent for our sins, and it is our duty to 

bear it with patience; fot '^whorn tfa^ 

iJori lovetfa, ho chiatenetb/' But tny pe^Jr 

son is, Ife»*, thougfatfessly gding to rUin^ 

May the God of all merey visit him by the 

benign influences ef his Spirit, conVihee 

bim of the error of hiis ways, atid turn his 

footsteps into the paths of righteousness/' 

Edward was still the object <t>f his love, and 

still the subject bf his morniri^ and evening 

supplications at a throne of grace. Mrs. 

Fitzroy was eho in the same pious resigned 

fiame of mind; but she did not possess thie 

same intellectual effort a^ her husband, te 

rise superior to such uhnatural treatment) 

SiiG was, at any l*ate> in a weakly frame; 

and the circumstances under which she 

found herself situated, preyed upon h^ 

vitals, und oontinuing td produce, t6 out 

g^eat uneasiness, much bodily debility. 

Ph^ was Midst ual^eibittf n^i^ btlaitive to 
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ber iMentS) mi I did laj utmost to oupply 
them with eveiy cooifort the house xould 
affi>id. 

Such was, our condition, on the evening 
of the fifth dny after :their arrival; wlieoy 
about eleven o'dock, as we were about to 
retire to r^st, our eats were arrested by .the 
spuiid of a rap at the outer dopr. I fek 
somewhat surprised, because it was unusual 
at my humble dwelling, at suoh an hour in 
the ev^ing.- Brfore, however, I introduee 
the stranger, I inust lead you n few hours 
bfick, to give you it little of the histotj 
of one of our most favourite characters. 

The sloop of war , on x which Henry 
Fitzroy was on board, had arrived in 
Plymouth, after two years absence frora 
England, and Captain Norton had kindly 
granted him a months leave in order to 
vidt his friends. Most cordially did Heniy 
avail himself of this permission, and came 
doi^n, as fast as vehides cpuld carry him, 
to the beloved abode of his parents. It 
was about seven ofdodc, on tbi9 evening of 



feet on the quay ef tbe neigfabooUiig se^-** 

{vort town, which was about eight miles 

from the village. Tliough it was dusk 

^eh he landed^ fot it was the middle of 

October} he determined to be at Gienb 

snion that night. Accordingly^ fanvk}]^ 

waited in town no longeir than was neee^<^ 

•ary for giving directions coneeminj^ the 

conveyance of his luggage, he set out oil 

foot towards his dear native home. Henty 

bad never felt himself in a happiier state of 

tnind than on this occasionv He expe<^ 

lienced aU those delightful emotions^ whi^ 

one who has been for the first time for any 

length of period abs^it from his home. It 

18 true, that Henty possessed that vigour 

of intdlect, and that sedatehess of mind, 

which one would have thought would have 

enabled him to view with philosophic chil- 

ness, those scenes that were endeared to him 

in early life. But) though he possessed the 

fermer in an emin^it degree, he was ako*^ 

gether a stranger to the latteiw^-his fatisft 

glow«d yfUh a wacm&^fove^and an aideney 
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of affiKtion, wbidi, inslead of jqipaiiing m 
the. least d^giee the poweis o£ his son!, 
only tended to make them lypear the nKwe 
lovely: it cannot, therefore^ be supposed, 
that one (^ his strength of mind, and in- 
tensity of feeling could have af^rcMiched 
those, scenes whidi were connected widi the 
dearest assodations of childhood, inthiuA 
feeling all those emotions which they were 
peculiarly cdculated to ezate. But Heniy 
did feel them. When he contemplaled 
the length of time he had been absent fiom 
this beloved scene— the intenninaUe di»* 
tance that had separated him from the 
dearest objects of his affection — the vast 
expanse of ocean he had traversed, and the 
foreign lands in which he had b een ■ .t he 
diversity of human character he had wi^ 
nessed-— the many perils and dangecs 
through which he had esoiped; and thought 
that he was now treading that ground, and 
viewing those pbjects which were so famt* 
liar to him in early life, apd that. ere «»ie 
short hour had passed, he woidd haveiiy^ 
c^iv^, the fofud eaibrvce of JUs dear patent^ 
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lie could net but feel the. sweetest emotions 
of rapture and delight, and the nearer he 
ai^roaehed did these feelings increase. 

Even the mighty agents of nature 
seemed to cherish the fond delusion;— 
serene and calm was the evening, not a 
breath of wind disturbed the atmosphere, 
and not a cloud was suspended from the 
azure. sky. Hitherto, he had been travd** 
ling for about three miles in the dark, but 
the great orb of night had now burst from 
his repose, diffiising his effulgent beams 
ever the mighty vault of heaven-— the 
neighbouring plains, and the surrounding 
laad8eq>e, which, together with the still- 
ness of the evening, gave more than an 
ojdinaxy beauty to the scene, and to every 
object he beheld. By this time he had 
ascended an eminence, which commanded a 
view of the plain below, and also of his 
father's house-— and his emotions of delight 
were more than redoubled. He was just 
at a part of the road, where it was ne- 
cessary that he should either continue 
the hi^h*way, aad' pass through the village 
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« 
to GleimmoD^ or stiSs^e off bj^ * welbiaMnrii 
£>otpath whrch lay dbng the banks of die 
rivec) ot nearly the head of ;whidi fais 
•father's house stood. Hie chose to proceed 
•by the latter way^ and he huzried simfg 
vfidi feelings of no ordinary deligh t ■ ev cary 
leafless bush, every hiunble.cottage, wed 
every lonely park, reminded him strongly 
«f past 'seenos^ and he could not lebam 
from pausing oeeasionally to listen to tbla 
eweet mulrmurings of the dimpUag titrettn 
i-^-to gaze on the fine round p<jisbed pebUee 
that lay on its bed^ and whibh vrere xetm^ 
dered trao^arent: by the k*efleetion>.bf the 
4ndon on its 8arface-«^o vieiv.^he welkkitoHiii 
spot where oft^ in ftrmer day^ he. had 
bathed his yonthfid limbs^ and stattDrod 
the current. 

He was now but a quarter of a mde(l vradk 
from the place that gstve him bivth, .and his 
eyes were constancy directed tom^ards the 
white walls of his Other's dwellings withjan 
-expression of anxious delights It was^ a 
humble buijiding of two storys high^whscb 
lay upon the side c^.a gleiii or vajlq9«<««j)te 
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«itiiatiiin was ratibor iondij, iatAt laj at 
■ome distance from aiu^ o^er house; aod 
tbough unobseured bj trees^ there was be- 
Ittod it, and imioediately to the left, a 
large forest of wood, and before it a very 
eonsiderable high ground, which rose per- 
pendicularly from the bed of the vaUey« 
H««ry had now come along tlie banks of 
the river until it winded into this glen^ 
and stood immediately o{^osite to his 
father's house. He crossed a little rustic 
bridge which lay oyer the brook, and 
walked up the little avenue at a quick 
pace, his pulse vibrating with no .ordinary 
emotion; he kept his eye steadily upon the 
house, and he thought he could discern 
some external alterations upon it since he 
last beheld it, but these he did net stop to 
notice. He was now At his father's abode; 
no one was without, but he heard firom the 
sound of voices, that s<Hno were within. 
He passed the parlour window— ^the shut- 
ters were not closed, and the light exhibited to 
his view the figure of his brother, and another 
fi^male, which could bo^no other than his 
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isstm. AaiieaUlijj ibe ftmt dam was 
kjfeu — 8o also was Ae piiioiU'; he dasbed 
io, and in & mmiKeiit was in the middfte of 
the parbur fldor, before either of the two 
inmates had recogfiized hiiOr ^* My dear 
Philia," he exclaimed in a tran^ort of joy^ 
and was just abent to rush into her aiin»-^ 
whoi. Oh ! dread reverse ! the feetwres, 
not of his beloved sist^, but of ^a stnsiget!, 
turned fall upon his face — the language 
not of kindness and joy, but of anger and 
alarm, struck his astonished ears, as she 
fiercely exclaimed, '^ Who are you, ^?* 
Henry was transfixed to theqpot, he looked 
awkward and abashed, and instinetiveiy made 
a silent bow to her whom he had fiondly 
mistaken to have been his dear Pbilia. 

The lady, for it was no other than Mrs. 
Edward Fitzroy, who ha^ened fet tkis 
evefldng to be sitting alone with her has- 
band in the parbur, had not obbwvad 
Henry when he entered, and it was pm- 
bably the sudden sottnd of an tmhiowii 
voice wUdi caused h^ to burst inte tys 
exdamatien. Edward, who wia ab ike 
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etMr'nde of the table dttriog this strange 
scene, stood looking at his brother. 
^> £dward I" exclaimed Henry, who had 
not yet recovered from his confusion— -i 
^^ Henry," quoth Edward-— •and they shook 
hands. 

** This is my wife, Henry." 
^ Your wife, Edward !" echoed Henry. 
Mrs. Fitzroy had now recovered from her 
surprise— —she eyed Henry minutely, and 
though she had been but sUghtly informed 
of him, yet his appearance tended not a 
little to prepossess her in his favour. 
Though not beyond the state of boyhood 
in years, for he was little more than six-^ 
teen, there was an expression of intelligence 
in his countenance, which seemed to rise 
superior to the otherwise less imposing 
appearance of extreme youth. The sym- 
metry of his person, and the extreme beauty 
of his countenance, I have already re- 
marked. He had now become taUer, since 
he had left home, and much stouter, though 
there were no indications of a robust con- 
stitution, for he was not naturally disposed 
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80. His features were -Hbsbed wHh " m, 
deeper YcnnilioD, bis eyes moreviyid,' aiscl 
his voice more manly than it had been be — 
fore — but no change of phce, and no diai^ie 
of society, seemed in the least degree ixw 
have impaired the fine moral feelings of his 
nature, and the noble qualities of his sod* 
No wonder that Mrs. Fitsroy was struck 
with the lovely appearance of her brother- 
in-law, when contrasted with the somewhat 
inert demeanour of her husband, atrd 
scarcely to credit her senses that he was ih- 
deed the brother of Edward. She might 
indeed have* recognized Henry from his 
dose likeness to his sister, but being pi^ 
judiced against this amiable ^il, she ccndd 
not, under the influence of this feeling, be 
expected to own the resemblance-— she saw 
at once that Henry was the flower of ' Ae 
fiimily, and on this account she resdvediio 
be kind to him. I%e gave him her hand, 
and seemed to make some sort of an tifk^ 
logy for the surprise which his presence had 
excited. 

By this time Henry had taken his scfit, 
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but Still he was ccmfusad and suiprised. 
Edward married! thought he to himself. 
'* But where, Edward,^' said Henry, " are 
my father and mother, and Philia?" 

** Oh ! brother-inJaw," said Mrs. Fitz- 
rpy, *^ the old people have left us in a pet. 
They arrived from Bristol the other even- 
ing, on an occasion, too, when we had a 
great party, and because we could npt 
aecommodate them, they went off with that 
achoolmaster who. comes occasionally to 
assist my husband." 

Henry looked amazed, and turned to* 
wards his brother with a countenance ex- 
pressive of the greatest surprise — *^ Yes, 
Henry," said Edward, ^^ what Mrs. Fitzroy 
says is quite correct— strange alterations 
have taken place since you left. Mr. 
Durham is dead ; and your father, in con- 
sequence of a severe attack of rheumatism, 
was unable to officiate any longer as factor, 
and I have been now called to fill that 
office." 

Henty looked sad. " These are indeed 
mtlandidy tidings— my father unweOT— -left 
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Urn \ pUe« in a. pet («*-rThftt/^ «aid HLemy, 
^^ is not true-r-Tiny &ther is incapable of 
indulging such a childish feeling.'' Still 
Henry was sad and disconcerted* ^^ There 
ia something in this that I oannQt ujiTBvel 
rrrl must go immediately to my parent^'' 

He was prevailed on to renxaia apd 
take some refreshment. He involu^tanly 
slopped, but his heart was so fidl of sor- 
row, that it incapacitated him &om awallowr 
ing a morsel. Edward seemed not tp mind 
him, for he had resumed his readings Mcs^ 
Fitzroy insisted on his taking something, 
hut he was so thoughtful, that he 9oaro^ 
knew what she said. ^^ Why» midabip- 
man," said she in a jocukr tone, ** 4o( yoa 
seem so much absorbed in thought^r-^ 
naval officer ought to be gay and cheerful 
-r— dont be thinking about these old people-' 

^ My beloved parents P' said Henzy^ 
^^ shall ever be the chief subject of my 
thoughts, and the objects of my dearest 
concern ; and I must be permitted to. sBf^ 
Madam, that I think it very unseemly in 
any relation, to talk of ihem in the light 
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1 Hi tfoaxaet ia wMeh you have been jileaaed to 

# do." 

" •* Oh^ gracious !" exdaimed Mra. Ktz- 

''I toy in a fit of kughter, ** I had no con-^ 

ar eeption that yoti were such a sentimental 

re> creature — that you were such an enthusiast 

lis in natural atfeotion) as low people term it. 

m We shall have nothing now but lectures 

oi on parental duty, moral feeling, and so 

[i: forth— -Ob, fie I for midshipman Fitzroy;: 

;: to be indulging himself in such sentiments 

] is altogether beneath the spirit of a British 

ii officer." 

I *^ If these are indeed your moral senti- 

\ Aients," said Henry with much feeling, ^^ I 

am not surprised that my parents are not 

now in this place. Alais I I little expected 

when I came here to-night, that I was to 

hear and see such things." 

" Upon my word, brother-in-law, I 

pity you from my heart. How sorry I 

am, that husband and I go bfi* eariy to-mor^ 

row morning to the metropolis, and that 

We will be iinable to accommodate you ; fer 

if you go aikionj^ diese old psio^e^ dny will 

i2 
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fill you with jstucb aotions, as.^aU altogether 
disqualify you for his majesty's service." 

Heury rose up— -he wished to speak, 
but his feelings were too intense to give 
him utterance. He bowed in silence, and 
hastily withdrew. 

On his leaving the house, he heard his 
brother, who had been a careless spectator 
of what had passed, call after him, *^ To be 
sure to come back upon their return ;" an^ 
his lady repeated the same expressions, but 
Henry returned no answer. 

He now recrossed the bridge, but with 
very different feelings from what he had a 
little while before gone over it. He saw 
that some direful event had befallen his 
parents, the true cause of which he had in 
some measure been able to guess from what 
he had already seen. It was, indeed, with 
a heitH full of sorrow, that he directed his 
steps towards the village; that he left that 
placoj that. a little before he approached 
with such ardent es^pectation. Ah ! thought 
he, the happy days that I have spent in 
Glenamon, are now for ever gone. The 
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anticipatbuB wfaidi I fondly cherkbed, ef 
witnessing again the renewal of my felicity^ 
are dashed to the ground. While surve^- 
lE^ the different objects around him— -4be 
scenes of so many blest enjoyments^ he codd 
not refrain from expressing his sentiments 
in the words of the poet :-— * 

Ah! happy hills— «h ! pleasing shades! 

Ahf fields beloved in vain — V V- 

Where once my childhood fondly strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain. ^ ^^/ 

But why do I say they are unhappy— nmy 
pai'ents still live, and are in health-~I shall 
yet be able to support them, and they will 
be happy. TTiese feelings somewhat so- 
laced his mind, and he approadied my house 
with rather a lighter heart than he left 
Glenamon, and it was no other person than 
he who was now^ standing at the outer door» 

It was with joy and grief, that I beheld 

and welcomed my young friend \ with joy, 

when I thought that perhaps the blessed 

presence of this beloved son, might cheer 

th6 drooping spirits of his afflicted parenist 

i8 
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-p^-and with grie^ when I reflected, that he 
had visited the home of his father, at a 
time when it was in such a state of ruin and 
desolation. I saw, however, by the sadness 
of his countenance, that he was not alto- 
gether unacquainted with what had befidim 
them. Happy, Henry, am I to see you, 
and happy will your friends be; but I am 
heartfelt sorry, that^after all the dangers 
you have undergone, you should come to 
a place where there is nothing but trouble 
and woe. 

'^ I know what has happened," my dear 
Mr. Emelton, ^^ I have been at Olenamon 
house, and the little I have seen there has 
been sufficient to realize all my suspicions. 
But," added he, with a benignant smile on 
his lips, ^^ my father and mother are well^ 
and I shall make them happy." 

Alas ! said I, they are far firom bebg 
well. 

Henry changed colour-^but at this mo<« 
ment, Philia, having heard his voice, rushed 
from her apartment, and was now in his 
arms. . ^^ My dear, dear Henry," said the^ 
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affectionate sister, and smiling nith joyi 
though the tears were glistening in her 
eyes, she led him in by the hand to the 
room where her father sat looking over Ms 
Bible, which was always his most favourite 
study every evening before retiring to rest ; 
and here a scene took place, of mutual love 
and affection, which no language of mine 
could adequately describe. " Ah! Henry," 
said the father, ^^ these are indeed altered 
days. You have seen your father in pros- 
perity, but you now see him, in his old days, 
in trouble and adversity." 

^* No my dearest father, while I live you 
dball be provided for." 

Mr. Fitzroy again pressed his son's 
hand. ^* I know the goodness of your 
heart, my dear Henry ; but I hope the little 
I possess will serve me all my days. My 
poor wife !" 

*^ My dear mother," said Henry, draw- 
itig the curtain from the bed. , 

Mrs. Fitzroy was in a sort of slumber; 
and, though her pulse was seemingly beat- 
ing high, her countenance looked beautifblly 
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^^4iq[tni aild set^ne. Btrt it Jfas jtt^ed 
prudent not to awaken her at present. 

" Your poor toother,*' continued Mr. 
fitzroy, "is oppressed with trouble— —her 
strength was too weak, to enable her to bear 
this calamity-^she delighted in serving her 
family — ^how kind was she to Edward, 
though he has not requited her as a sbn 
ought to have done.** 

This was said by Mr. Fitzroy, not with 
the least vindictive feeling, but with his 
usual mUdness, and iii 2l toatiner that drew 
tears from Henry^s eyes. 

** We shall never be able to repay Mr. 
Emelton for the trouble we have occasix)n^ 
him, and for the unwearied regard and at- 
tention h6 has shown us.** 

My dear Sir, said i, do not afflict me 
by mentioning these things. I have long 
considered myself as a member of your 
femily-^I have spent the best part of my life 
in your service — all our hearts are intwined 
In love and affection to each other, and I trust 
we are only happy in promoting eaeh others 
ftapplhess. 
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Mr. Fhzroy gave me hb band, in a ^nan- 
ner that made me conscious that he f uiy 
credited the sineeiity of my expressions. 

From a gentle movement in the bed; we 
discovered that Mrs. Fitzroy.was awake. 
Since this excellent woman had entered my 
bouse,. I saw, although it seemed to escape 
the observation of the others, that, unless a 
speedy change took place in the state of her 
constitution, that she was fast approaching 
the termination of her earthly sufferings. 
She was a woman of such extreme mildness 
of temper, and such urbanity of manners, 
that rendered her incapable of making her 
complaints known. The late scene at her 
son's house, had continued to make such an 
impression on her. mind, that her strength 
was rapidly, though imperceptibly, declin- 
ing. When Mr. Fitzroy saw that she was 
awake, he gently whispered into her ears» 
^^ Henry, my dear, is come." Mrs. Fitz- 
roy began to open her eyes— they appeared 
dim — «he attempted to raise her head, but 
the effort failed her, and she fell back. 
This apparent exhaustion somewhat alarmed 
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us, and showed gi«ater bodily debility 
than we bad yet witnessed. ^ My dear 
mother," said Henry, his eyes suffiised 
with team, " b this the state that I find 
you, after having been so far away &om 
you, and so long separated from each odier.'' 
The sound of her Henry's voice, difiused 
over her countenance a smile of ineffiible 
love— she held out her hand— Heiiiy 
gently pressed it to his lips. ^ My dear* 
est mother,'' he said, in the ov^fiowing 
tenderness of his heart. 

" Dear H6nry, dear Henry," she uttered 
faintly, and apparently with the greatest 
^ort. 

Her eyes closed. She seemed as if she 
had again returned into a state of repose. 
For about five minutes, she continued to 
breathe hard; and one respiration more 
violent than the other, announced to the 
weeping spectators, that the brittle diain of 
life had snapped, and that her pure spirit 
had quitted its mortal abode, and wiaged 
its flight to those realms of bliss, where 
borrow and sighing are never heard% " 
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CHAPTER IV, 

The grief which this dispensatioa occa- 
sioned the survivors, is not to be described* 
The lamentations of the forlorn husband—- 
the heart-rending cries of the affectionate 
Philia, and the smothered sobs of the 
amiable Henry, fully showed that their 
hearts were writhing with the bitterest sor- 
row. 

It was not till next morning, that it was 
thought proper to send over to Edwardf 
to acquaint him with his mother's , death ; 
but ere the messenger arrived, he and hia 
lady had taken their departure. This 
calamity seemed to affect deeply the dis- 
consolate husband. The funeral he was 
unable to attend, and it was left to Henry 
to do the last honours to his mother's re- 
mains. We were now indeed the most 
afflicted family. In the. consolations of re- 
l^on, we had indeed much comfort; but 
thougb .they solace, the soul, thfy CfunQt 
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speediljr cure the wounds of the heart, or 

subdue that flame of heavenly feeliug, which 
is the loveliest quality in the human consti- 
tution. 

Such was our situation for more than a 
month. Though certainly unfortunate for 
Henry to visit his father on such an occa- 
sion as the present, yet, on the other hand, 
it was fortunate for the family that Henry 
was with them at such a crisis ; for thoufi^h 
his heart was as much wounded with the 
arrows of affliction as theirs, yet, from his 
superior understanding, he was probably 
better able to bear it with more philosophi- 
cal calnness than they were, and to adminis- 
ter to their minds some rational comfort. 
But the state of his father's health, at tins 
time, much alarmed him, as, indeed, it did 
all of us. Whether it was an incurable 
disease of the mind, arising from the loss 
of his beloved wife, or an aggravation of his 
complaint, resulting therefrom, I cannot 
tell; but from whatever cause it proceeded^ 
it was evident that both were preying on 
his frame, with no common intensity* Be 
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Ited been oloaely conined to bed: ev&t mxtt 
tile death «f Mrs« Filsroy; hk chief ^tady 
iptjift the BiUe^ and the onlj amreruidim m 
which be participated was with bis family. 
At times indeed he became so wedc that 
he W9B neither able to enjoy Ab one^ nor 
fin^age in the other* 

. Mr. Edward Fitzroy and his lady, ^after 
four weeks' absence, had returned to Glen* 
arnoh. Ttiey had been two days at home, 
without having thought proper to make any 
inqniries eoncernaog tlw lamentable trial 
the family had sust^ed. If we were cap*- 
aUe t)f beh^ surprised at any of iKs indi- 
vidtud'e actions^ we had certainly not a little 
reason to be aatooiahed at this atnmge con- » 
iaxsL Mn Fitaroy had heard ef his aon'a 
arrival, but uttered no exptessioinr with re* 
gard to die dbtance which be seemied to 
stand from the family. About diis time, 
bowerer, something of importance occuried, 
which cannot be passed over nnnotioed. 

One day as Henry was taking a sriitary 
excursion through the fields^ prolmbly with 
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a view.of contemplftting the scenes of past 
joys, and departed worth, he acddentalljr 
came . in . contact with his brother. Ed- 
ward was in a cogitative mood, and. Heniy 
ascribed, it to a deep- concern for the 
death of his mother.. But it was not so. 
Their eyes met— Edward appeared to feel 
disconcerted*— Henry stood silent and se- 
rious. . ** You seem to be very melancholy, 
Henry." 

** I have much occasion to be so, bro- 
ther." 

** I was very sorry to hear of my mo- 
dier's death." 

" Sd*you ought," replied Henry, **but 
I would be inclined, brother, from the ano- 
malouis conduct which you have evinced to- 
wards your parents, to doubt the sincerity 
of your sorrow." 

" Oh !" said Edward, evidently wishing 
to palliate a conduct which his conscience 
could not approve of, *^ my parents gave me 
much reason to be displeased with their be- 
haviour." 

" Your parents were incapable of caus- 
ing you any just displeasure." 
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"It is nevertheless true; they did not 
-evince any conciliating disposition towards 
•my wife* She is a woman of a superior 
mind, and of superior accomplishments, and 
cannot be expected to go in with their hum- 
ble notions, or to coincide with their narrow 
opinions ; though they were undoubtedly 
people of honest dispositions, and good in- 
tentions." 

** You did well, brother, to add the lat- 
ter sentence; but I deny all that you have 
said; Your parents were not five minutes 
in your wife's company, and during that 
time, if I have been informed rightly, and 
I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
my information, their behaviour, and the 
expressions which they used on the occa- 
sion, were, in every respect, faultless, and 
just such as became persons placed sudden-^ 
ly in circumstances so unparalleled and ex- 
traordinary." 

** You know," said the evasive Edward, 

" little of the matter. If you knew the 

noise that Mr. Emelton inade about my 

marriage, and the unkindness of Philia, 

k2 
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whea Mrs. Fxtsroy eaai0 to take posaeMion 
of tba house, you woaM see morQ to blaine 
10 dio condoct of the famSjr^ and toss te 
eessiHe in that of my vife*" 

<^I know," said Heniy, ** that Mn 
Erndton, would give you notldng but m 
found advice^ and that my siater PliSit is 
altogether inc^able of being unkkid, \ittt 
I wont dispute with you on such trifles as 
these« If one, howeyer^ who is far youi 
uifiBrioor in age^ judgment, and educatiofi^ 
might ventun to expostulate with you on 
conduct which has proved so fatal and rain^ 
ona to your family, I could easily show you 
the great improprieQr of your behaviour; 
not because I think that my thing I can 
say, shall remedy those evils of whidh it has 
been, the occasion, but because, if you are 
nt all open to conviction, and not yet devoid 
of sentiments of filial duty, you may yet be 
the mean of preventing farther affiictioos^ 
and obviating indescribable calamities. A 
short time must call me away from my fa- 
fher'a home; yovL are his ddest son, and 
you must guide and support him in his da^ 
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dixiing years. It is' your businiess to do iso, 
and it is one of the most solemn duties you 
can perfoAD, next to the homage you owe 
to your God. You say, as a reason for 
your wife's breaking off from your friends, 
that her sentiments are different from theirs* 
That they are different, and widely differ- 
ent, is most true, and I fear that I have too 
muich reason to think, that they are none of 
the most amiable kind either; for no wo- 
man of an upright heart, and amiable dis- 
positions, would have acted towards your 
friends in the manner she has thought pro- 
per to do. It was your bounden duty, 
brother, whatever connection you formed, to 
honour your parents; and if your wife was 
a -woman of principle or sense, you would 
have lost nothing in her esteem for doing so. 
But there was no occasion for running the 
risk of creating any dissensions in your 
family: in one word, you ought not to have 
formed an alliance with a woman whose 
character and views were so decidedly hos- 
tile to those of your parents — ^parents, whom 

you were bound by the tenderest ties, and 

k3 
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tli« itoosft Mcred Qbligatioos, to jrav^renoe 
sod obey* You may wy that you wore com-* 
polled to roflort lo tbia step, by the adyice of 
Mr. Diirbaixi-— that you were obliged to 
allow youjrself to be cajoled by au unprinci'^ 
pled man* You were ju> such thing ; you 
would have suffered nothing in his estooar- 
tian, to have declined his proposals at once 
•*— nayt to have treated them with jreprobar 
tioD and eontempt* Al all eventsy wfaM^ 
ever view of. the case you take^ you ougiit 
uoty at least, to bavo compromised theinter<* 
ests of your £ieQd% &f your own bq^pi* 
ness*'* 

" £ut you surely must admit, Hoasj, 
tibat I should be fm good a judg? of my 
actions, and as capable^ as either my &t2ier 
or mother are, of advising myself Jbotr to 
act." 

^ PiobaUiy you are; that is, so iar as 
you conceive your own aetioos to be opov 
duave to yotur own happiness. But if you 
consider your actions, in reference to tlw 
telatjon they bear your parents, «id the 
e&cts whieb ibey hii¥e produced, you must 
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b^ caUoufl to «vefy yirtuous feeling, if yM 
fim coQtmopUte their fatal veeult* and yel 
•pproye of your coodact." 

^ Oh I" said Edward, with a sort of 
f(Mriou8 indifference, '^ you know^ H9niy» 
that old people must die." 

<* Old people must die!" echoed Henrys 
^< do you really, brother, possess ^such fri- 
gidity of feetiog as to be able to speak ixx 
•ttoh eold terms ay theae of your parents ? 
CSan you really think of the melanoh(4y 
death of your moth^ with such cold-Uooded 
apathy. If you «re naturally devoid of thf 
oommon sympathies of humau nature I pity 
you; but if such seotimontfl are the result 
of deliberate reason, I must say, that you 
are the only instanoe that I have ever wit- 
nessed of one who oould manifest suob 
narked ingratitude, and coldness of feelingii 
to the best oi parent$, I say that it is in*? 
gfatitude in the strictest sense of the term* 
iEbr you now, in the day of your prosperity 
-•^hat prosperity for which your fath^> 
interests have beeo barteredt to deny your 
paesnta a portion of your help» and to irithf 
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hold a share o( those meatis which should 
have legitimately belonged to them;— —that 
^ou can witness, without concern, death and 
trouble in that family where, but a little 
before, nothing but health and happiness 
reigned. And I must say too, that it is 
also the most extraordinary instance of cal- 
lousness of feeling that could possibly be 
exhibited, when the very mention of your 
dear mother's name—— that mother who 
delighted in putting herself to privations, 
and sacrificing her own comforts, in order 
to make her &mily happy, should not cause 
every sensibility of your nature, and every 
feeling of your heart, to melt into the 
deepest sorrow. Old people must die !{ 
The very Arabs of the desert were incap- 
able of uttering such a sentiment; and how 
monstrous must it be for one to make use 
of, whose mind should be more enlightened, 
and more under the genial influence of re- 
ligious principles. I can scarcely credit 
tny senses, that I should have a brother who 
"was capable of acting in such a manner. 
O my dear mother !" cpntinued Henry, with 
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the keenwt eiiprotslonr of feelii^y ^ were it 

possible that thou conldst yet be brought 

into this worid, how hsppy would I be: I 

^rould feel only happiness in loving and 

serving thee I But that ^oice that uttered 

nothing but the language of a&ction is 

mute I— <^at oountenanee that glowed with 

the smiles of kindness and love is wan and 

pale-x^those eyes that ever beamed on thy 

children with the tenderest expresfflon of 

regard are closed in deathr-T<and thou who 

wert the life, and soul, and blessing of the 

family, art now shut up in the dreary maa*> 

sions of tl2e dead, never more to visit thb 

mortal abode I Thy pure spirit indeed 

shines in the realms of bliss, and this is a 

dear consolation I But can we ever refuse 

to shed the tear of deepest r^et oyer thy 

grave, or cease to feel the most poignant 

sorrow for thy loss? No, no." 

The ardour of Henry's feelings had 
carried him too far to enable him to maiui- 
tain his self-possession ; nature ga^ve way, 
and he wept like a child* He speedily^ 
however, recovered himself; for he was too 
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fall of the subject to allow it to drop here. 
' <^ My feelings have overwhelmed me« What 
else could be the case when I thought on 
such a mother, endeared to my memory by 
every tie of the most sacred obligation, and 
the t^iderest affection. And can you 
really think on these things, brother, Wt&- 
out being moved— can you think of them 
"without being conscious of the blackest 
shame for the apathy which you have al- 
ready showed, and without feeling your 
heart overflowing with the deepest sorrow 
for her death<— can you recall to mind the 
numerous acts of her tender regard and 
unwearied kindness, without feeling the 
^bitterest regret for her loss? I cannot 
think that you, or any human being, could 
be capable of indulging any sentiments dif- 
ferent from these, towards the worthiest and 
the best of parents. With what painful 
anxiety did they anticipate your wants- 
how unremittingly assiduous were they in 
making provision for them ! How many 
comftHts have they denied themselves, and 
«how incessantly have they laboured in order 
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that they might procure for you all that 
you stood in need of! How much of their 
means have you consumed in the course of 
your life— —in the acquisition of your educa- 
tion;— means that might now be of. incal- 
culable benefit to your poor father and sister. 
Your honour, your usefulness, your happi- 
ness and success, were the grand objects of 
your parents, the thoughts of which were 
the chief stimulants to their continued 
exertions, and the only subject that com- 
forted and solaced them in the midst of theit 
labours. With what painful anxiety, and 
eager hope did they look forward to the 
happy consummation of all your labours, 
and their own. And could you feel no ob- 
ligation in your mind to requite those nu- 
merous acts of parental kindness? Could you 
really allow inattention and neglect, on your 
part, to draw tears of sadness from those 
eyes which have so often looked on you 
with tender pity ? Must harsh and disre- 
spectful language grate on those ears which 
have ever been open to your wants? Must 
the heart that so fondly loved you, be stung 
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vnth die arrows of unnatural disobedience^ 
and crushed by a sense of the baisest ingm^ 
fitude? God fortndl Does not every 
kigeuuous sentiment^ and every pious feel* 
ing, prompt you to BXert your utmost efforta 
to discharge a debt^ ^^htcfa, a&^r aU^ ii will 
Hever be in your power to repay? Ovigbi 
you tioi: to faaye consulted their hlippiAess 
in ail your doings-^^^ccommodated yoursdi 
^n to their humour**— dferded t&en, in 
the dediiie of life, every assistance in your 
pdwer^'^-^atched their looks with assiduity 
kod attention-unsupported their feeble stepSf 
and dieered their drodping spiurits? But why, 
toother^ should I enumerate these things to 
yonA $ ydu should know them bett^ than I; 
and i am sure that you cannot but confess^ 
tbsl; I hate said nothing but what is stiietly 
tonsistent with reason, with filial duty^ an^ 
the principles of religion*" 

Edward was, as usual, thoughtful when* 
ever any grave admonition was addressed to 
him, by one whom he was conscious was 
Superior in intellect to himself.. What he 
heard seemed to make some impression on 
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his d&md; but it was juct m usual, as tualk^ 
sient as the applieation of the mechanic^t 
haMmer to a bar of metai^ which may shake 
it dutiag the operation, but after it had 
ceased, would just relapse into its wonted 
solidity. But what follows will probably 
disclose the true cause of Edward's present 
susceptibility of receiving reproof, which^ 
one would have thought, from his previoua 
conduct, he would not be much inclined to 
listen to. 

" All that you have said, Henry,'* said 
the somewhat subdued Kdward, ** is just; 
and I can only regrot that circumstances 
should have been so infelicitous with negard 
to my oonditton^ as to prevent me from pay- 
ing that attentioi^ to my p«arents that I would 
Otherwise have wished^ It is easy for yoii^ 
fienry, to speak, who is unfettered by the 
l»res and the troubles of the world, with 
which I am now likely to be opprescad. 

" I do not doubt, brother, but that you 
have cares and troubles — you could faav^ 
expected nothing else;— ^they are just the 
ttifeets neoedsarily resulting from a cause 
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which has origiiiated with youfself. But^ 
without ostentation, I believe I have en*- 
countered, young as I am, more troubles, 
and experienced more hardships, and those 
too of a very diiFerent description £rom any 
that you were ever exposed to. Many- 
awful and dreadful scenes have I witnessed 
and been engaged in; .but I have reason to 
be thankful, they were never the means o{ 
blunting any moral feeling, or perverting 
any religious principle. But what may the 
troubles be of which you complain ? 

<^ 1 am troubled, Henry, with importu* 
nate creditors," said the brother, with a feel- 
ing of uneasiness and some hesitation. 

<' 1 see it all now," said Henry, with the 
deepest expression of concern. ^^ Seven 
short months have scarcely elapsed since 
you were the cause of your parents ruin-* 
you have now ruined yourself. Your short 
domestic career has just come to a close 
worthy of its origin. 1 do not blame you, 
brother. Your wife, your accompUsbed 
lady, has been the cause of all this. Her 
extravagant Jiotioua and high opinions were 
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far lieyond the means of your living. Will 
yon now congratulate yourself on having 
procured an accomplished lady^ for your 
partner in life? Will you say that you 
know how to act without the interference 
of friends ; that the domestic government of 
your wife was preferable to that of your 
parents? Will you still say that she is 
the only lady that can make you virtuous 
and happy — ^that she acted with propriety, 
and conducted her household affairs with 

• • • » 

economy ;— or do you not feel the deepest 
anguish, and the keenest remorse— ^hat you 
ever were so infatuated as to form a connec- 
tion that estranged your heart from those 
who should have been the dearest objects 
of your affection — ^who have been exiled 
from their comfortable home, in their declin- 
ing years, and left to writhe in the deepest 
agony of affliction, and go down to the grave 
by the keen arrows of the worst of ingrati- 
tude — ^the ingratitude of a child ! O, bro- 
ther! brother!" 

• Without another word having been ut- 
tered, Edward involuntarily moved off, and 

l2 



Henry directed his steps hcoDeward^ and 
aofoainted us 9SL with thq subject of th^ 
conference. The &ther listened with se- 
rionsness, but uttered not one word; and 
the only way by wbieh we C9«ld ascertain the 
state of his fedings, when addressed on tUs 
melancholy topic, WQre the occasionid agbs 
which escaped from his breast, and wlueb 
showed that the subject had tak^n no ccnar 
num hold of bi9 afifectioos. 

But I must now be brief with the brl^ 
history of this uphappy family» and whieb 
may be all summed up in a very few w^^ 
after thjg conversation. News arrived 9it 
noundng the mel^nciioly end of Mr. Dm^ 
ham— he had fallen in a duel in Fran^ 
His affidrs were de^ly involved, sud it v«9 
expected that Qlepameu woi;ild be sp^ijy 
brought to sale* This caused an imme^ate 
and strict iuquuty to be made into his a^^i^; 
and, in the course of the inquiry, the w^ 
tropolitan agent discovered that the h|^^ 
missions of ibe fao^ w€^ greatly deficient. 
His hous^old property WM iwt«ptly Mtr 
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questrated, and he himself discharged from 
the duties of the ofEce. But this was not 
the consummation of his misery. He was 
also closely besieged by other creditors, and 
had often recourse to concealment to escape 
the gates of a prison. 

It is singular, that during this short 
period of his misery, he never once ven- 
tured to visit his afflicted family. 1 be* 
lieve that this chiefly arose from feelings 
of shame and remorse, which were keenly 
gnawing his conscience in this the day 
of his just retribution; for he was often 
discovered, both by Henry and myself 
strolling alone in the fields, in a thoughtful 
and pensive manner, imd when he observed 
us, he would shun us in as great haste as if 
we had been officers of justice going to ap- 
prehend him. And if his feelings were 
melancholy when abroad, they were not less 
painful (if I was rightly informed) when at 
home. HBs lady threw out the bitterest 
reflections with regard to his conduct, be- 
wailed the day that they had become ac- 

l3 
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qufdnted, ^d repented tbe haur Aat iwi 
joined tbem together. They wer« nov 
withont a visitor, fi^d, I believe, without th^ 
inean^ of msuntaining themselves. Mot on^ 
of their former fiiends came to sympathise 
with them in their sufferings. By tliej^ 
they were unassisted and nnpitiedi mty, 
their condition was even made the sob* 
ject of merriment and laught^^ The ex<^ 
pressions which were heard to be utt^e4 
by some of their former friends were suol| 
es denoted little regard for their fato.'^*'^ 
^' Glenamon's factor and his iasbipnftbUi 
bdy have r^n but a short career indeed"-*^ 
1^4 others of a simibff nature) vbiish sbowe4 
tb^t U» ^^ great fri^^" now bc(gm tQ be? 
lieve wh^t they might probably before hav^ 
soipe suspicions o^ that the f^tor and hie 
lady Iv(d never anticipated an evil day, sor 
0ver dreamt into what stfit^e conduct nngo*- 
vemed by prudence and judgment would 
bring them. Bi^t I can say Ut^e more of 
this paisguided family, and shall only addt 
thet 4^n pne piorning it wi^ dl^coyeored tb^ 



they had bade a final adieu to Glenamon; 
or, in other words, that they had decamped: 
and a few days aftetwards brought indirect 
intelligence of their having shipped off for 
4«meric.a ! And thi$ was thci end of Edward 
' j^itzroy md bis l^dy ! I 
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CHAPTER V, 

These events could not but cause u$ 
much uneasiness and pain; the conduct of 
his son, and the melancholy result of Ais 
unfortunate connection, made a deep lamr 
pression on the too sensitive feelings of Mr. 
Fitzroy, Whatever his thoughts were, he 
kept them in his bosom, for not an expres- 
sion on the subject did he utter to his £a- 
mily. But circumstances now occurred, 
with regard to their beloved Henry, nrhich 
tended considerably to alienate their thoughts 
from this painful subject. A letter firom 
Captain Norton had arrived, acquainting 
Heniy that his ship was to set out upon 
the ensuing week, on an expedition up the 
Mediterranean; and requesting him to re- 
pair immediately to Plymouth, regretting 
at the same time, that he should be under 
"je necessity of hurrying him so soon firom 
his friends. This was an order, however 
*««g»eeaMe it sounded in the eats of his 
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firtei)d% honour tmi duty i«q^ecl Henity 
to ftttfriid tQ; and the worst of U wnSf th^l 
the tito^ specified for hia being in Attieih* 
daoce waa nearly elap$ed» and tbat ^yeiy 
^S)rt was required to be inalantly put in 
toecvition for making preparations foir 1^9 
approaching departure^ 

It was sore news to the fatbqry as it way 
indeed to every one of ns, that we w^re so 
^on to lo^e one who was the only source 
of comfort and consQlatimi in the calamitouf 
fArcumstances in which we were placed. It 
was neceasarV) however, that he should obey 
the commmd of his superior, »n4 to offer 
any resiftaiiee to his departure would h? 
idtogether in vain. The vessel that way 
destined to carry him from his native land 
was to sail from the neighbouring port, at 
m early hour on the following momini^i 
and on that evening h^ was to bid adieu tp 
hia dear friends. This day was, indeed, a 
fcene of bustle and confusion. The father 
ixiidd give no assistance, for he was unahl? 
fomove from his bed. The affectionate 
ift^er^ lihat uaed to be sq anxious on thea? 
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becftsions, was now no more; and it was 'left 
'^' to PhUia to make die necessary preparations, 
which she jHrobably did with as much care 
i&s her mother could have done, though wit A 
a heart swelling wil^ grief at the prospect 
of losing a brother, of whose assistance sad 
support her father at that moment stood 
so much in need. 

' The evening of his departure was Indeed 
a scene of indescribable misery. Though 
all were conscious that it could not be avoid- 
ed, yet it was, on that account, the occasion 
of the deepest sorrow and the bitterest re- 
gret. The hour that was to call him away 
speedily arrived. It was an hour that shafl 
never be obliterated from my remembtance. 
The parting of friends is on all occasions 
painftil, especially where there exists a reci- 
procity of kindly affections. It perhaps pro- 
ceeds from a conscious deprivation of that 
happiness which existed while the object was 
present; and • from just convictions of the 
uncertainty of life, which may cut off that 
object before another opportunity of meeting 
occurs. If such feelings operate on oidi- 
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uary occwons to render the parting saluta- 
tion painful and irksome, how much more 
were they calculated to operate on the pre- 
senty. when there was every thing to render 
the scene dark and gloomy ? 

Here was a parent on the bed of sickness; 
perhaps on the bed of death; bowed down 
^witb disease, deprived, in a manner, of sup- 
port iahis old age, by the folly and ingratitude 
of one whom he had fondly thought would 
bave been an honour and a happiness to the 
family*— attached by the strongest feelings 
of love and sympathy to him who was now 
his. only son, who was endeared to him by 
every estimable quality, and every amiable 
virtue-— whose, presence and conv^sation 
was a source of the greatest comfort and 
consolation in this the hous of their calamity 
•^and.when they thought of the time that 
be. had already been absent— —of the dangers 
be bad come through while abroad — and con- 
templated his going upon another expedi- 
tion— —of his encountering like dangers, and 
of the possibility there was of his falling a 
viQtim to the .chance of war— that this might 



be liie hit tiime they votdd ever behold hits 
il|K>ii eatthy knd that otie or other might be 
called heate before another oppc^tauity ^ 
meeting would occurs These oe<K6idet^a* 
tions could not but weigh deeply in the 
tkind of the tender-hearted fitfaery and make 
hhn liMk tipoti the sepaeation with feeli&g^ 
t)f sonv)W* 

And there was Philia, who was if poaslbk 
more endiusiaBtically attached to her btothet 
than her fiitfaer^ wheee coufitant ^teation luid 
kindtiefis i^hi^wed that she levedhm witli tYkife 
most ardent affecdoia*-*-<for she was possessed 
df a heart susceptible ef the kindfiest feelings^ 
tiiid the tdnderest sympathies i-^^-HsMld she^ 
wounded «» those fed^ig^ were va the ^ti^ 
eent calaisiitous oireumstance^ ef the fankly^, 
look upon her beieved brotlierV dep«itti»r^ 
end the lein thut she ^aad her ffttber weoM 
^ustldu by his abbence^ with any thkihg b«t 
feelings of the deepest woe? The sorroww 
ful expression of t^ecounten^oe was a euf- 
$dent ind^x to the pangs of grtei^ that were 
agitating her mind: when she thought of a 
hapless father-perhaps a dying ftdietw^ 
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%)i&t Bh^ inl^ht be left alone and unp«y)t^ted 

——that someihing might happen that would 

pt^vetHi tiet from eyer again gafcing upon 

th« iftweetdountenance of her deartyrother;— * 

ndlten these thoughts ran through her nitnd) 

fM weibd^ that it ifiide het look ^pon the 

h^Mt of Bepardtion with the keenest anguish* 

Nor WHS Henry himself less flioved thati 

tbe^ were. He w«d nware of the risk^ 

hfe tnight tim^ and the dttngers to whieh he 

l^ould h« ekpo^ed, before he would again 

befaeM the deave&t objects •of hife affe<^bn« 

fittt in truth he tht^ught liifle of hite^^ 

Ms beloved parent and siisfter were the ^ef 

t)bjeotB of his eoDoern^ The estate i)f hia 

lkher*s health co^ not but toake hitt 

«ctt»e^hat suispicious with i«gard to hh te^ 

%byety> and that this might possibly be the 

hm interview they should have upon this 

l^de of the grave; and the thought of his 

4fea!t FbiiA being left an helpless orphan^ 

tsonld not but agitate and disturb his mind% 

He was not also insensible to the feelings 

with whidi bis father and sister looked upon 

his departure, and this made him assume 

M 
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an expression of cbeerfolness to which 
mind was altogether a stranger. 

Such were the feelings of the pfuties at 
the hour of separation* As I have alreadjr 
noticed, the packet in which he was to em- 
bark was to sail at an early hour in tbo 
morning, and Henry having previously eo- 
joyed a few hours repose, it was agreed that 
I should accompany him to the port, wfaidi 
was about eight or nine miles distant fit>m 
Glenamon. It was after the devotional 
duties of the evening had been gone.througli, 
that the ^^ Farewell" was to be pronounced. 
This was a duty that Mr* Fitzroy held too 
sacred ever to allow any circumstances ot 
occurrences to make him forget, and wiule 
he continued the power of speech it would 
never be (Moitted. Though confined to 
bed, and suffering under the pangs of dis- 
ease, it was gone through with the same 
regularity and jibiUty that it was wont to 
be done. On the present occasion it seeoi- 
ed to be peribrmed with more than ordinary 
fervour and solemnity. There was some- 
thing so truly heavenly and sublime in the 
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feelings with which it was entered • into^ 
that it could not but have a powerful ten- 
dency to alleviate the pang of separation, 
and to calm the vexatious feelings that were 
rending their hearts. 

I shall endeavour to figure the scene to 
you. The escellent father lay in a recum- 
bent position; his Philia had placed the 
pillows . so as to support his head in a kind 
of sitting posture, another pillow was placed 
before him, on which the Bible lay, and we 
were seated at a small table, which had been 
drawn close to the bed-side. The Psalm, 
which was the twenty*third, was read and 
sung by all, with feelings of the deepest 
fervour, and the most heartfelt devotion; 
and the prayer, which followed the reading 
of the chapter, was one of the most impres- 
sive that I think I have ever heard. The 
supplications which he offered in behalf of 
his dear Henry seemed to have been breath- 
ed from the inmost recesses of his soul, and 
drew tears from our eyes— —that ^^ that God 

who had so often manifested his loving kind- 

m2 
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who never grieved wy without « «»iiS9» and 
who never visited them with eal^rxf^j bat 
&r their gcNM|» though they saw it pot^. 
would manifest his gr^eiiou^ pre^^^u^ to 

the«A, ip this- the h^^F q{, thctk qtfiU<^>0/ 
th»t. h« might gQ Qi^|i9M»}]y wi^* him ih^ 
wiei ftow to tftke. bifii de()9rtuir« firom \Im$. 
ftmily; th»t hei 9ii^t he e^elded Aqm 
^mfWvms mMt pr9t««ted from daif^; ^ind 
tb«t though they TOght never fkgm b^ dte«^ 
tib^ IQ G^ee each Q^er upoQ e^irthj th^y 
might ali iseet «^ Hh right bii9^ wkwe^ 
there wjis iuhi^tA of joy and fle^^wQ^ ton 
wwoore." 

It is impoaiihk to conceive thi^ manner 
in vhioh these aeotixQents, for ^ey wex9 not 
eoinnion-place expt!e(s^ons, were vittere4» ^nd 
die effect which they produeed on the mia^ 
of those who he^ them, is beyond des^if- 
tifwu This duty heiug over> supper was. 
produoed ; hut the ^petites of idl wore, 90 
reared bjr the iuflueuce of other inor« pow^r^ 
fill and pred^uiMlifig fec^ga d^ it 40^ 
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mained almost untouched, and all that Henry 
could be prevailed on to take, was a biscuit 
and a little wine. 

I could not but remark, that though Mr. 
Fitzroy spoke little, he scarcely ever kept 
his eyes from his son, which seemed to be 
bent towards him with an expression of 
feeling which no tongue could utter and no 
pen can describe. At last Henry's hand 
was dasped In that of his beloved parent, 
and the words, " Farewell, dearest father;" 
were tremblingly pronounced. ^^ I grieve 
bitterly to part with you in trouble, and no- 
thing but a sense of imperative duty could 
compel me to do it; but I sincerely trust, 
that when I come here again, you will be in. 
better circumstances than those in which I 
now leave you ; and, believe me, my dearest 
father, it will ever be the greatest pleasure 
that I can enjoy, to have it in my power to 
contribute my utmost means to promote your 
health, and prolong your happiness." 

The father pressed his son's hand, as 
if fiilly conscious of the sincerity of his 

gratitude, and the integrity of his pur- 

M 3 
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posej but »hook bia h^ad, at the sam^ tioMy 
a$ nmcb ^ to indicateg^ that ho was but toca 
fearful he would not be long in the vosld U^ 
enjoy the good offices of his son, 

Philia, who was all this while i^^y^ding 
by the side of her brother, and who hai 
been all the night struggling with sileo( 
forrow, in the prospect of H^ny*^ dept-^ 
lures could not contain herself any longer 
-v^the sluices of sorrow^ which meie before 
dioked ups now burst forth, aud ^ w<^t 
and sobbed bitterly. " Oh ! dear Henry,** 
es^daimed the affectionate girl, ^^ da ^q% 
leave u»««wwe shall never see y9u egain**-^ 
l»y iathei: unwell, and I^— '* 

ThiQ was more than Heniy eQul4 bear j 
|he tears were fast trickling down bif Qheek% 
iind he battened to conclude the ecei^ He 
i^ain pressed his father^ hands tunned and 
embra^ced his weeping sister^^^^Be very 
^d to your fetber^ PluUa." 

The eyes of the htix^ were ii^twiitly 
$l^ed upon his children* . Though dim and 
lai|gi4d from the effects of diseese, they 
8(^ g^y^ su^qient iodlc^^i^i^^ ^ wbftt was 
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fHasiug to hm mi&d'*-pH9orfow, deep »iwi 
keen, was the reigning feeling in his bosom j; 
md) ftota the occasional glance of his eye^ 
d^ovC) it showed that he was at that mo« 
ivient breathing silent ejaculations to heaveni; 
Ibr their wel&re and happiness. 

Henry had now moved to the door, foln 
loved by his weepii^g sister^ who was stilt 
banging upon his himd; and he was just 
about to mount his horse, when bis naaie, 
ulAered mournfully by his afflicted parent, 
sounded in bis ears. He flew into hif^ 
fatherV room, aud a momentary smil^ of 
benignant joy seemed to pass alo^g the 
good old man'a countenance, as his eyes 
ga«ed on that .of iiis son. ^^ My dearest 
child," he said» holding out both his hands,, 
'^I called you back» to give you all that I. 
QSA offer— -my blessing." 

Henry wa» so much overpowered that 
U WQs with difficulty he Cbuld abstain from 
Yeeping aloud; and to conceal his sorrow, 
be bad £sdlen insensibly on his father'a 



^< My dearest Heory," 9aid tb$i afieo^ 
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tionate father, putting bis arms aromid his 
son, ^^ you are the greatest blessing I ever 
enjoyed; you were always a blessing to 
the family, and I trust you wi]l continue to 
he so, at least, to your poor sister. May 
the blessing of the God of your fathers, Ar 
ever rest upon you." Henry raised his 
head; his father again pressed his hand, 
and looking upon him with a countenaoce 
Expressive of the deepest angukh, and 
agony of mind, bade him farewell, and sunfe 
down in tears, upon his pillow. 

Heny flew out, but still the weeping sis- 
ter was by his side ; he again threw himself 
into her arms— embraced her— burst into 
tears, and tore himself away. We quiddy 
mounted our horses, and moved off, witli- 
out utteting a single syllable to each other. 

Ah ! Mr. Emelton,'* said Henry, and 
these were the first words he addressed to 
xiie, after leaving ihe house^ ^* I would not 
for worlds, encounter such another scene of 
separation, as i have done just now. I am 
as sorry at leaving them, as they are to see 
me g^ away; and y^t, I wish that I had not 
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QeiQf^ tQ \w% tfaeia» thc^vgh I love tbe«^ 
4ftQ^ deti3iy% and lodged moat igrdently %q 

I jQontipiQjQd to h^ that it w^s the uo« 
^uppy ci)[f0»m^Ai3ces in which they were at 
pf ^««>t pl^od^ that r^d^ifed the p^g ^ 
«epigr4tio9 40 poi^^nt; but that I tniistQc^ 
when he came again to visit them^ that cir^ 
^mstAACM^ w^i h^mchi 9^ to ii^ake his 
visil move agreeable, aad a si.epa¥atiim lea^ 
painfi;^, than on the: preaeQt petcasion* 

By thb time we werei About a mile from 
the village; we hfl(d rodi^ slonifly. The 
9ight was dark» but (fsim. The .80ttii4 ^f 
feo^teps behind us^ ac^qmpamed by hes^vy 
respirations, as of one in hard puniuit^ 
inade us halt, wh^u to our great aptoni^h*- 
ment, Henry beheld his. sister coming pant* 
ing after him. ^^ Forgive me^ dear Henry," 
9wd the affectionate Philia, and uttering at 
the sam.Q time the ipost heart-rending sobS| 
^* I abaU break my heart after you." 

With feelings of gladness and grief, Hepiy 
dxfiOiQimted^ n^d took hii sjster in hit anoM^ 
Wb«t with so m^i^y contondfa^ emisiti^m of 
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sorrow and joy, struggling in ber breast, it 
iosiqg and meeting her Heniy,. she seemed 
to be convulsed with feelings of the deepest 
anguish, and the most rapturous delight. 
^' Oh ! dearest brother," she said, in the 
most bewkiling accents, ^^ do not leave us ; 
do not, I beseech you. Oh ! do not go away 
to-night." 

« My dearest PhiMa," said Henry, "in 
the sweetest voice, ** do not vfex roe. Yoa 
know that I must go— rit is my duty to go ; 
but I shall soon retiftn." 

'^ No, no, dear brother," said the afiisc- 
tionate sister, in the most pathetie tone, *^ i 
shall never see you again ; yoa shall not go 
—stay but till to-mdrrow, and 1 would,^' 
she said in the overflowings of her heart, 
** I would just die for you." 

" Dear Philia," said I, for Henry was 
incapable of speaking, ^^ do not grieve yoiir 
brother ; we all mourn his departure, but it 
is for his own good— •for the good of the 
family, that he leaves us. I am sure 
you would not like to see your Henry dis- 
honoured. He has ju^ but little, enough 
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time to go from this to Plymouth; and if 
he waited another packet. Captain Norton 
would have sailed, and then what would he 
do?" 

Philia was not in a state ta^ listen to 
reason. She would have wished nothing 
better, than that Henry should remain at 
home^ He was about to tear himself from 
her, but she renewed her entreaties; and 
beseeched him, in the most earnest manner, 
to remain at home, at least for that night. 
At last he forced himself away; but the 
moment she perceived his intention, she 
flew again into his arms, bursting at the 
same time into convulsive sobs, that went 
through our very hearts. 

Her feelings had Overpowered her 
strength, and she was now leaning appa- 
rently lifeless in his arms. Her condition 
alarmed us, and there was hardly any aid 
that we could administer to her, for we were 
at present at some distance from any habita- 
tion. Henry's feelings at this moment are 
not to be described— -it was, indeed, altoge- 
ther the most sorrowfuLnight that I had ever 
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tyeheld; but if tilers Vt§re nny period vtheh 
Henry's solrow Mras t[i6t!Q intense thiiti 
another, it was cutely during the ihomentis 
he held his apparently lifeless sister in his 
ftrms. By degrees, howfeV6r^ i^he began to 
Jrecoverj and Henty was overjoyed^ " Now^ 
Mr. Emelton,*' said he^ "convoy B(ie no 
farther. In -other (ni^cumstances I would 
have been most ha^f^py of yotir com^&ny— — 1 
know your kiftdnes^, but tak« my sister home$ 
and I shftH pursue my jouttiey alone.** 

This I saw ^vas iao»t aa iniprtideiit sug^ 
^dtiaU) ifind I accor^iligty acsquieftcdd in it* 
11)6 brdther agaid in the m^^ feeling and 
filfedtionate mantlet, lembtaeed his sister ; but . 
she was either too Weak) or had not y^t 
%ulScienlIy f dcovered h>ersdlf, to be sensible 
of it* Henry mounted his steed, bade me 
teitew^il^ aitii rode mournluUy off at a qui<jt. 
pafce. With difficulty I got Philia home 5 
^he fij^ki^ little, atid i^tired to her apaitnienj 
i^ith a heart fell '^f sorrow. 
' Next inorning) the distressed Philia made 
Tt communication^ which, while it raised out 
admiration of its author^ eaused us at the 
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9$ine time much unea8ine86« It was a le&ec 
that had been left in her apartment by 
Henry, enclosing a twenty pound note ; but 
which, from her perturbed state of mind in 
the preceding evening, she had not observed. 
The letter was in these terms : *^ My dear^K 
^t Philiar— Delicacy prevented me from 
delivering the enclosed with my own handsi 
It was for you alone that I have saved it 
out of my pay, and it will give your brother 
the greatest pleasure, if you will now appro** 
priate it to your own use/^ 

This was another wound to Philia's feel-p 
ings, and also to her father^s ; for, although 
they could not but admire the noble feelings 
of their Henry, yet when they saw that he 
was infringing on his own happiness, by 
saying from an allowance which was no more 
than barely sufficient to supply his own 
wants such a sum as he now presented 
them, they could not but &el uneasiness 
and pain. After much had been expressed 
by all of us on the subject, and seeing that 
it would now be altogether impracticable to 
get ^e money forwarded to him, it was 

N 
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a|^sed tbal Philia should be the custodier} 
a proposition in which this amiable girl cor- 
dially acquiesced. 

The situation of the family continued fo^ 
about a month much the same as it was at 
present. . t)uYL beyond description we un- 
doubtedly were, and the only occasions wt 
experienced any relief from that state of 
mind, were when our thoughts dwelt upo& 
the amiable virtues and excellent charadter 
of our absent friend. No apparent change 
in the father's health took places ^^^d he 
continued to support himsdf under his 
disorder with that Christian fortitude which 
religion only could confer. 

Such was our state at the period at 
which I , am now speaking, when we were 
destined to witness another memorable event 
Jii the history of this unfortunate family. 
One evening after tea, I think just that 
pight five weeks after Heniy's departure^ 
we were somewhat surprised by an aj^arent 
change on Mr« Fitzroy's state of health | 
his features seemed to be more lively, and 
his faculties of speech more free than they 
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kftd been since he had taken anwelll Pfa3ia 
seemed overjoyed, and I myself was not 
destitute of a feeling of pleasure at the 
diange; but alas ! it was only destined to 
be the precursor of an event very d^rent 
from that which we had anticipated, and 
thus,' by throwing a ray of hope upon- our 
roinds^ to render the disappointment that 
was to fdllow more violent and painfiiL 
^' My dear father," sadd Philia, " I rejoice 
to see you looking so well^ I hope that yoti 
will be restored to health, and that we shall 
soon be happy." 

"Yes, my dear child," said the good 
man, casting his eyes upon her with expres<- 
fttons of ineffable love, *^ I shall sooii be 
perfectly hkppy, and I trust that the know- 
ledge of that will make you likewise happy." 
. Philia stood transfixed to the spot, gaz«' 
ing^with fearful anxiety upon her father, 
Mbile he used these mysterious expresatoos. 
Though struck with the remarkable tone in 
fwhieh they were uttered, and the serene 
feeling of mind which it indicated, I was 
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tertun that it ms too sme an omen of iqp- 
proaddng dissdhition* 

' ^ Do not be uneasy my daughter,'' coo-* 
tinued die good man, observing the expwea^ 
ilon of miifia's countenance, ^ that you are 
io lose your father." 

«Lo8e my fiitherf echoed the firanfi^ 
Phaia. 

^Yes, my dear daughter/' said the 
fither with another ineffiible smile, taking 
her hand; and his manner made her gace 
upon him with speechleto wonder, and 
breathless agony, ^^ look my child," said fac^ 
directing her finger to a passage in the 
Bible which lay open before him. Phifia 
instinctively followed the eyes of her parent, 
and she saw that they pointed to these 
^ords :— •* When my £ither and mother 
fi>r8ake me, the Lord wiH take me up." 
^ Continue my child to five as yoii have 
been brought up, in the fear of Grod, and 
in » d^endance on the Saviour. Be' con- 
tinually diinking far more of heaven thoa 
of this sinful world, and you will letfu to 
feel little regret for earthly bereavements; 
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1^ ^.m^rQ Bj^nt ^pii«tjr tcr escape. fr«m 
this €heqitere4 scene pf tr(H;ibIe andiorDluii^ 
|iQ% tb teach those happy mansions vAi^ 
S^qi^ s|ncl loVe for e?er ragn^ and whest 
friends shall meet to be separated »o inoice^?: 
Philia heard all with that humble com- 
posure, which one would naturally feel 
when in converse with a superior beings but 
there were evidently, from the expression of 
her countenance, no common emotions 
passing through her^n^ixid^ and she isic^rccfy 
credited her senses that her fath^'s dissQrs 
lution was^SQ nigh at hand. Mr. Fitz- 
roy still . continued-^Mr. Emelton, your 
attachment to my family— your attention 
to my comfort, and the long experience I 
have had of the goodness of your charat^ter, 
assure me, that you will act as a faithful 
guardian, and the part of an indulgent 
parent towards my daughter. Henry will 
bless you for it, and so now shall I — " May 
the Ood of your fathers bless you both, and 
my dear Henry,"— -and he added after a 
pause, " my son Edward." These were 

the last words he uttered; he sunk his bead 
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<m his pillow. For a wMe he secaned as if 
lie hsd filllen asl^p, but alas! it wad the 
tb&Bf of dMth. ^ Marie the petfeet man^ 
and behold the upright, for the end of that 
nMA is peaoe/' 

^ On he moved to meet his latter end^ 
AJ^els BftMrnd befiiendmg yimie's friend* 
Sunk to the grave with iinperceiv*d deca;^, 
"^^l^e resignation gently sloped the way— 
• And all his prospects bn^temng to the his^ 
Zlis heaven commences ere this world be pasti'* 



ill the beautiful lines of another, I might 
tmly say, 

** Virtues his lowly heart concealed. 
In nature's wealmess were revealed*- 
And still the unrobing spirit cast 
Diviner glories to the last, 
DiasQlved its bonda, and dearad Its ttffit, 
Emeiging into perfect iight !*' 
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CHAPTER VL 

This nfflititiiig dispensation was borne by 
us with feelings of calmer resignation thatf 
We had expected. We were unable to 
tomnHunicate this additional calamity to 
Hemy^ as we had yet no intelKgenee of him 
since his departure, and were therefore igno* 
rant where to address to hitn* But though 
the afflibted Philia sustained this severe 
triid with' a melancholy calmness, yet it was 
evident, that the effects of the accumulated 
calamities in which she had participated, 
were soon t6 make a very sensible impres* 
sion on her health. Though my own mind 
was deeply afflicted, I endeavoured as much 
as possible to divert her thoughts from the 
mdancholy subjects which occupied them* 
But all my efforts were of no avait— «fae 
gradually declined into a state of progressive 
weakness, until she was at last thrown into 
all the agonies of a high nervous fever. 
My situation, at this time, may be better 






ntiagiiied than described. My anxiety fiir ' 
this amiable girPs recovery, incessantly haiw 
assed me, and c^Qsed nie many painful 
thongbts, and many sleepless nights. For 
five weeks she Mngered und^r the fmi o£ 
thii^ excruciating disease; three of which sli9 
was. deprived both of her senses in^W 
speech* By that time, the disorder hal 
b^;un to take a favourable turn, and Pbilia 
was fsUywly recovering. But ere she had 
lieconi^ perfectly ccmvalescent,. the truth <rf^ 
that old 9a]Piu^9 that '< afflictions do n(^ 
eome 9lone," was now to be fuUy and 
Itwfuily verified. i 

It was at tins time the middle of :winteit-rT 
the grdund was covered with SB0W9 and 
every thing looked bleak, and diemiol. :€h| 
pne night during the evening school hours^ 
I was tomeWhat suTf^ised. to ; see my old 
laitbfol housekeeper call me ; out of the 
aeiiool^ for it was very rare that -she mne t^ 
summon me from that place, and I was 
atrttck with dacmat the treiuor and eonfii* 
aion she seemed to .be in» '^ Oh^t JVfir* 
Emeltom" she said^ as soon as she could ^ 
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uttenmee, for Bhe had ran hersdf out of 
breath, ^ hasten immediately home. Miss 
Fitzroy has gone distracted— «»he'll die with 
grief — ^ber brother is killed!" 

Bless me! I involuntarily exclaimed^ 
what is that you tell me, Endly; you are 
Btirely not in your senses. Philia distracted 
•—Henry killed— how has that happened 
^-who has brought the intelligence? 

I was so confused, and this was the first 
time that my usual philosophic calmness 
deserted me, that I scarcely knew what I 
heard or said, or where I was going, though 
«11 the while following Emily to the house 
«s fast as my legs could carry me* The 
news, in short, had so much astounded and 
unnerved me, that I was altogether paralized 
with horror. 

In the utmost state of agitiition and dis-» 
tress, I reached the houses— but not a sound 
I heard. Where is Philia, Emily ? << In 
her apartment. Sir.** But neither in het 
own apartment, nor in any apartment in the 
liouse, was she to be fotmd. This was 



ttvaiqf»9'^aiid."8fi]i.mofe>4i8tfe8it%»' -Sp^hf 
EsbSiyfjmd. teU me what h«$ iiappto^ 
: Enifly did so. I had jn$t left tiiie hoiise 
after dinner, When the postman cane to the 
door 'with. n letter, with a large h\»xk aeal upoa 
it, and addressed to .Fhffia's &ther. Phili« 
opened it,.^nd just as she. glanced at it,^she 
bnx8^ into a serean^ that' was beyond bumaa> 
and whieh went to my very heart. Sha 
togfi her. hwT-^het ,cye» atruck fir&>— rher 
tfmnienvith seemed to be in a fia^i^y 
and she. continued to utt^r the mosibesll 
rending cries that ever were heard. ^^ My 
iKTOther— ^my dear Heniy, kiUed-*«-A Ijf^less 
corpse lyiQg under the waviss of tb& o^BiOp ' 
^Ktor^iloi I mugd see.y^u, my dear'bir^l^~ 
|rour sister must see you. :KiUed ! Wb# 
would be so cruel as to harm. you* Oh^ 
joxj. God: I idiidl Liieyer i^ain behold my 
bis«tb^£-r*and she burst into another drea^ 
£iil^scr^m. Other, in^faerj^nt expression! 
file iitt^ed in the wilde.st maBper ; bursUaf 
sJkfixAa^ly into pitiful cries,, and scMaetimep 
#9*P Ctmtic Imtgby J became al^^pnedr^l 
laid her g^itly upon the sofa, and in th« 
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ooftlasion of the moment, thi&king tbut Am 
irould remain there, I left the house and 
tail fqr yon. 

And where, Em3y, is this fatal letter; 
Bot knowing scarcely what I was about. 
• ^^ It is lying upon the floor, Sir, just at 
your feet." 

It was just as she said, I hastUy lifted it 
up and ran over its contents, which were 
these :-^^^ My dear Sir, It is with sincere 
re^et and the deepest sorrow, that I hav^ 
to inform you, that your amiable son, and 
my highly respeeted friend, has fallen a 
victim to the fate of war.; In latitude 4d» 
-lobgitude 15, we fell in with one of the 
esemy'd shqps of die line, a vessel much 
superior in force to ours. The signal of 
battle was given, and after a desperate 
engagement of two hours, we succeeded in 
obliging her ttf lower her colours. It was 
^ast in the last round, that your son, after 
conducting himseU^ during the action with 
great courage and intrepidity, was struck 
by a musket bail, which: pierced his body, 
entering by the left side. He: wti& iit my 
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ude on the qufOrter deck, whm be7e^0t?ed 
die ffttal shot; he fell into my arms, faiptljf 
articulatiDg your name, and instantly ex«i 
pired. This event, £Sr, cannot.be more 
distresnng to you than it is to myself — J. 
have lost a young fiiend, for whom I had 
the greatest esteem, and the highest opioioii 
«-Hrae of the most amiable young offices 
that ever entered the navy— *4nd one who 
by his skill, courage, and braveiy, wquIA 
have risen, had he been spared, to a station 
which few could attain. I shall car^fulLy 
take charge .of his property until I eome 
to Britain, when it shall be sent yop^ 
Meantime, depend on my countenance and 
suj^ort, and praying that Almighty Qpd 
may enable you to bear with pious resjgm- 
tion this lamentable bereavement-^I remain, 
with respeet» your aiBcere friend, 

<* Chables Noeton," 
Sueb were the truly melancholy .tidings 
which had been the occaaion of whut had 
hai^ned* But deq^y a&cted as I w^iiy 
Pi^lia'a situation recalled me to my seases* 
Where was she? Where was sh« to be 
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foiuid? Philia out of the house on tueh a 
night, and in such a state of mind^ wer^ 
thoughts that gave me immediate alarm* 
Search every neighbour's house, I cried) 
tiboQgh it was rather, strange if she had 
gone to any such places, for we were, firon 
our retired hahits, but on a slight footing 
of intimacy with our neighbours; and it 
waa also strange, that one who had but 
lately recovered from six weeks illness^ 
shoidd have left the house on such a cold 
5nowy night as the present was. Emily^ 
however, did, as she was desired,.and I tra- 
versed every part of the village, hut all our 
inquiries were in vain. Every thing now 
assumed the most serious and alarming 
aspect. The evemng was getting £ur adr 
canoed, and no traces of her were to be 
found— -the elements of nature seemed also 
as if they had been destined to baffle our 
inquiries, or to add to the melanchdy ^om 
in which we were immersed— p-the sea was 
roaiing"— the winds were howling, and sleet 
and tain were &]ling profusely.. Nothiogy 
howe vei^ eould preclude us fiom uBiDg o very 
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meeust w reeomt the object of our deoittl 
iregard, and our most anxious concern* 
Many of the villagers were called up and 
acquainted with what had h^pened, and 
they, mudi to their credit, resolvedy and 
actually did exert their utmost in finding 
out the object of our search. I despatched 
•them in all directions through the fields^ 
and I instinctively took myself the path 
that led down to Glenamon. I passed the 
house of my best friend, where I had. speat 
ao many happy days, but, alas ! it was dark^ 
-and cheerless, and untenanted-*-no light 
beamed from its windows, and the voice o£ 
tio inmate einunded within its walls* I 
ahed* a flood of tears, when I thought what 
it once was, and what it had now become. 
'This was the only tribute, that my present 
situation could allow me to pay to the ruins 
of departed worth* 

A little beyond it was a small hut where 
•an old cottar, once a servant of Mr. Fits- 
toy's, lived. I directed my steps thitheiv 
^pd when I entered, the venerable occupant 
'was in the agonies of incondeiTahle .borcor. 



I' hastfly inquired what had happened/ ^I 

have seen an apparition^'^ he* exdaimed, 

^ Glenamon house is haunted/' I pressed 

him to disclose what he had seen, and he 

&formed roe, to my great surprise and 

alarm, that about an hour and a half before 

diis he had heard the sound of some strange 

voice about the house; and, old and infirm 

as he was, he had ventured out to see 

whence it proceeded, or what it was. He 

said that his imagination made him believe 

thai he saw the figure of a female running^ 

about the house, and uttering the most 

heart-rending cries that he had ever heard* 

* This could have been no other than the* 

afflicted Philia: I informed him. what had 

happened, and what had brought me hither 

dt such a late hour, and his thoughts of the. 

apparition were now converted into a firm 

belief, that the figure he had witnessed 

a)uld be no other person than .the one I was 

in quest of. I gathered fiom him, during: 

the short conversation that followed, everjr 

leason to suspect that Philia had taken a 

direction, towards the shore. Thither I 

o2 
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speedily directed my course^ calling ber in«^ 
cessantly by name, and examining every step 
that I made with the utmost care. Five 
hours did I consume in this manner, upon 
the shore and among the rocks, until I had 
become quite hoarse with speaking, and al« 
most exhausted with £itigue. It was one 
of the most dismal nights that I had ever 
'spent ; and nothing but a deep sense of the 
<wful nature of my mission could have snp^ 
ported my mind under it. The dawn of 
the morning had just began to appear when 
I found myself close to the spot where I 
now stand; and the light was just suffieient 
to disclose to my horror'-striick vision what 
I imagined to be the lifeless corpse of PhiHa 
Fitzroy. Her hair was dishevelled over 
her fiice; her countenance was pale; and 
she lay upon her side betwixt the graves of 
her parents. 

■' I snatched her up in my arms, and I 
dbought that I heard her breathe, and I 
was, for the moment, overpowered with joy. 
I thought that I felt additional strengdi to 
bear my burden, and, as swift ua my i^cd 
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lisal»[€ouli e^ry i)Q% I flew hdiiie inth tUd 
If K»cioii& treasuf e. Every restorative that va» 
o^loulated to effect her recovery, was ad^ 
ywiftered, and every necessary advice and 
a^istunee were, speedily procured. After 
If Htqbing over, her for about seven hour% 
^ith fi@elings of the deepest grief, and thd 
pclst wistful anxiety, Pbilia began to opea 
}gi/^ eyes^ and faintly to articulate. Her 
thoughts and her expressions were all about 
her brother. " Henry !— my dearest Hen^ 
ly !•; — ^killed !" she faintly sobbed out^. which 
showed that thie. death of her brother watt 
overpowering and rending her tender heartv. 
I Jx was dees^^ necessary to keep her aar. 
quiet as ppssible,. to prevent the recurrence e£ 
fever. For three days and nights did my 
](juithful Emily w^tch over. her bed'-side, and 
^he seemed, to. our inexpressible joy, to main'^> 
Vun the possesion of her senses^ though ii^ 
the weakest state of.bpdy, and in the most 
ojqpressed cpnditioa of mind that could pos-« 
^bly be conceived* The lossDf her be- 
loved Henry was the ccmstant subject of 

her thojughtsy and what was eontinually 
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kftimtiiig mid opptessiDg her' heart. I my* 
deaveulred to aj^ear ascheeifcd as potsiUe; 
£>r I must c&B&ms that the mekboholy coo^ 
dition into which the news had thrown 
Philia, had engrossed mtteh of thode feel- 
ings which w<mld otherwise certainly have 
b^n occupied with the lamentable end^of 
ay £riend Henry. By degrees^ but wAi 
much care and jadidous management^ Ph^ia 
began to gain strength; and by directing 
her mind dosdy to those truths of Chxia- 
tianity, whidi are our only scdace in this 
aeene of trial and adversity, her mind began 
gtadually to assume a heayenly eidmnesa^ 
and to evince feelings of pious tesignatioB 
io the dispensations of Piovidenoe. 

Thus patiently, quietly, imd submissively 
did a few mondis more pass over our heads, 
idben one evtraii^ we we^ surfmsed by a 
visit from a stranger, who was no other than 
CSaptain Charles Norton. In stature Cap^ 
tain Norton ^seemed to be rather above the 
middle sise; apparency about thirty-fear 
years old, bat of a slender msfce; and' cer-^ 
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tlianljy ftom bis mild pladd festmreBy one 
wcmkl n^t have been much inclined to 8us» 
^eC tbftt be bdonged to tbe sons of Neptune. 
There was something so serious in bis man- 
ner of expressing himself, and so pensive 
in bis countenance, that bespoke tbe worth 
<0f his mind, and the e:itcellenee oi bis oba- 
racter^ and bis appearance, in short, was al- 
together BVidk as to prepossess one strongly 
in bis favour* When he mentioned bis 
name, he was wdcomed by us with every 
jbeling of pleasure and respect. He gave 
us to understand that be had retired from 
eervico" that the great regard be cherished 
tot tbe memory of Henry bad induced him 
to come down to visit the family— 4;ha(^ 
since he had come to this part of tbe coun- 
try, he had accidentally beard, to his grief 
«nd sorrow, of tbe calimiity wbidi bad be- 
fidlen u»*«Hand that he would deem it the 
greatest happiness be could possess, if we 
would now regard him as our friend. Pbilia 
looked upon him with sentiments of the 
greatest respect, and with feelings of sin- 
oeee regard, as the fiiend and the patron of 



Jmr htimtd: brother. Hss pifismG^ on ikk 
.oeeasi0n# tcttded not a little to relief eor, 
feelingB, and the many pleasing trwts m^ 
.Henry's character, with which he made iti 
tacqnaioted, were Usteni^d to with the iegp^ 
list interest* I cannpt go o% nor is it 
indeed . any "way necessaty that I should W 
.very particular with the reminder of my 
BBixative, and therefore I shall briefly sum 
,4ip the oondusion. 

As I have already said, Philia looked 
upon Captain Norton with sentiments «£ 
ffespect, which, indeedj theiexeellaice ef his 
^haraoter would have elicited from one less 
jdisinterested than the sister of the beloved 
brotherwho hadso^long ei^yedhiafnendsbqp 
and support, nsd who had breathed bis last 
in his liftns; But IJwugh Philia manifested 
iowaids Captmn Norton much kindness and 
reqiect^ she never Idoked: upon him. wllb 
miy ether fedingj nor .dreamed of any.otfafxr 
cMmectiQii subsisting bet^vieen them^<e4e^ 
that of having declared himself to be ihm 
friend, and, on that- account, she r^ganM 
faim as her iiuperioir, add looked vfm him 
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feeliDgs of gratitude. The oommun^ 
i^s which were held were mostly in. my 
«wn presence, and were conducted by both 
#ith that delicacy, discretion, and good 
sense, for which they were so eminently 
characterized, and which were, in every re* 
spect, congenial to the peculiar circumstancea 
of our situation. 

To me, as the guardian of Philia, Cap- 
tain Norton showed himsdf warmly attach*- 
M. Many a morning and evening stroll 
we had together through the fields of 
Glenatnon^-HBometimes he would spend the 
greatest part of the day iu the school, and 
in the evening at my house. In this way 
sdid two months, or rather more, slip ovec; 
bnt though we passed our time in t^is way 
rather more agreeably than we had proba- 
My done before, yet it did not in the least 
temove that load of affliction which was still 
hanging upon our minds, and that melan^ 
chcdy expressiMi'Of ooimtenance, which none 
of us were aUe,. or indeed pretended to 
'dissipate^ 

MoiCon.had an «ye to the estate 
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■gf.jQIimniriii, wiiiisli wi» noir rii 
«nd lie xiowdved, if he was suceessful in <ib^ 
taiDing it,' te make it his ivtme xesid^icei 
He took an opportunity about this tiaie^ <if 
^ving me to understand, as the gnardkui o^ 
Philia,. buA with much modesty and gooci 
aettSQ, that his happiness would be GOmplet<l| 
if I eould be able to prevail on my amidllii 
ward to beoome Jiis pifftnex^^^Uiat this was 
Jiis only widy.and his sincere desire. I .watt 
not surprised, at this declaration, for I eoidd 
Bee no obstacles to such an alliance ^^ bitt on 
ihe contrary^ from the redproot^ of theit 
a^ttim^its, and the goodness of thsiv olia^ 
raolers, that they were in eveiy r«ap9et 
siotoally calealated to pveimote eaah other's 
felicity. Happiness, indeed^ in this USe, 
JPhiUa never looked &r; and undmbtedly^ 
had she beea applied to bjrany amtor, whosei 
avowed cjbject wm to di^d fiem her mind 
•the gloom in whidi it was enveloped, and 
te bamsh from her breaat that aotimr which 
Iw^ had never experienced, etwhkhhew^ 
ui«*d>le of indolgiBg,^^ 4«ie of Miiik. 
«wpto« aha eottld neeer ha» conserted to 
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tHd miiled* ' Btit it was the diremi^itafieeB, 
not metely of the connection which bad so 
long subsisted between Captain Korton and 
%er ImHiher^— that indeed weighed greatly 
in her opinion--*>but the disintecested at^ 
tachment, die sincere friendship be had ever 
'teiuAfested' towards the family, the lively 
'aympathy with which be eiitB»d into ail 
;|heir feelings, and into all their sufierings^ 
tended much to prepossess her in Ins fiu- 
f^onr. 

\ These were the qualities of mind which 
^on the afibotions of Pfailia, in her jwesetit 
aituatifm, .and which induced bev to. listen, 
-yf^ 'afavouvable ear,/ to his proposals; and 
-lo^o in calmly and afiectioaately with, the 
•feelings and sentiaients c^ this amiable man. 
•In one word^ tlien, Captain Norton became 
'the prc^rietor of Glenamon; and^ in a few 
'Ireeks afterwairdsy was united to PhSia 
^•Fit2n>y.-- ... 

Tb^. were no rejoioings nor festivities 

en tht ocaaaon; and no ex|Hression8 of 

ij^adness or mifftb were tittered by any of us. 

' Th^re are aeme minda ' who ; thinic ttiat '.eai^ 
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jeym&A oomliflts ia induIgiBg in the mcM 
leTellous passicms o£ our natw:e-*-<^butiii tbif 
diey are miatakeii. No thinking miiid 019 
view this life, either in relation to wh^ it 
has been, or in what it is destined to tec^ 
miRate, and derive any soli^ adYantage» or 
real blessing, £rom mixing jb the joys sand 
festivities of a giddy world. To those, wkp 
deluatvely imagine that this ptate of being 
was called into existence merely for tbem» 
and they for it$ and that diey have only to 
Bve, and dae^ and be &rgotten-«^they mf^ 
tanome it ta be their wisest plan to jndnlg^ 
in aU the enjoym^its of life, falsely ao called^ 
for, aoeording ta juat reasonings and true 
^bilosi^y, no anbatantial benefit, nn i:eal 
Jbai^iiness can be enjogred from the pleasures 
eflifis, in the strict signification of the term* 
But to those who regard this state as the 
mere vestibule to a greater— and this life 
as a shiHTt term of preparation to one that is 
et0mat-*«-l}iey csnnot &el inteieMed in its 
transient pleaeu roa i and they cannot fad 

B fo i n o vfls whic^mre neceasarUy 
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«tt^ndaot on a state of imperfection, give rise 
to; but by a wise law in the constitution of 
our natures, our merciful Creator has se 
formed our affisctions, thsit the indulgence of 
all the isofter emotions of the heart are at** 
tended with a secret pleasure— that sorrow^ 
which is excited by the loss of a favourite 
object, is moderated and sweetened by the 
balmy influences which the possession of a 
heavenly hope diffiises over it*— that hope 
which is founded on Ae promises of the 
Gospel—^that can antieipate the tisae when 
those dear associations, which existed upcm 
earth, ^all be united again in a happier 
state of being, by ike ties of an affieedoa 
which can never be brokenr^it is that state 
of mind— that calm melancholy sorrow that 
cannot -fidl to confer haj^iness; and which, 
vrbSle it teaches the mind to be less alive to 
the fleeting enjoyments of life, enables k^ 
at Ae same time, to pursue with ardoior 
those ^ngs whidi belong to its eternal 
peace; 

Nowi^his is just exactly the state of mind 
which this virtuous cou|de exhibit; They 
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assodi^e With no company bat the society 
of the good; No scenes of hilarity are ever 
witnessed in their dwelling. They ddiight 
in difRising happiness and comfort to alF 
around them. They are happy in each' 
other's sdciety; and they experience stffi 
greater felicity^ iii a scnipulons regard^ and 
a conscientious devotedness to the doctrines 
and duties dF Christianity: but stiD' in : the 
appearance, and in the conversation of both, 
there is an evident expression of pensive 
mel«idioly and deep soirow, which : suffi*^ 
ciently indicate that the severe bereaviements 
which they have sustidned, and the painfol 
scenes which they have witnessed, wHl never 
be irradicated &em their remembrances, on 
dthis side, of the grave; 
. With regard io mysd^ I was! prevailed 
on by Captain Durham to give lip my 
school, and to take the offices of factor and 
manager '. of his . estates ; these : situations I 
now hold, with . a . very . liberal income. . If 
I ever did any thing for the fiunily, which 
X am not by any means consdods! o^ . I am 
;^w amply repaid by: their friendak^ith^ 
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IdoibDess, and support. I cannot, at mf 
period of life, reasonably look for many 
days; and I own that I feel>occa8ionally a 
melancholy pleasure in drawing near to this 
apot— 'the spot that contains the remains of 
my dearest and best friends. I fed a kind 
of pleasure when I am here, and especially, 
when I am alone. But the period is not 
&r distant, I trust, that will call us from: 
this world of trouble and woe, and unite u&' 
to: those dear friends, whose spirits are now? 
shining with spotless lustre in the mansions- 
ofheavfin. 
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Mt feelings at this moment were s<r 
much oirerpoweved that I could hardlj utter 
a syllable. I admi?ed and respected the 
honerty of feelibg, and candour of senti* 
raent,^ which the narrator displayed; bat the 
tragic events which his narrative depicted 
occasioned such emotions in my {greast, aa 
altogether to incapacitate me from uttering* 
a single expression. Mr. Emeltoa felt mjr 
sItuatiiHi) ^d ascribed my silence to its 
true cause; but being speedily aroused by 
a signal from the boat, I was hurriedly, 
but reluctantly, compelled to part firom him ; 
and took my leave with feelings of the 
deepest interest and regret. I went on 
board, and we resumed our voyage, but I 
was so much agitated and occupied with whftt 
I had seen and heard, that I could scarcely 
tell what took place during the remainder 
o£ it; .and, I may say, that even at this 
veiy hour, >he impression which Mr. £mel- 
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ton's, narraUvie produced, h just as iresh 

and vivid as when I first heard it. On th^ 

passage, howaver» I. covM not refrain from 

revolving in my mind what I had heard, and, 

flko^ ^m moralizing, upon it/ I could not 

jdbstam from ei^dai^iing to, myself-— To 

ii^hat evils ace we subjeet. in this sublunary 

state ! How amiable do Christians appear 

in afflictionr-^and what heavenly consolation 

4oes the Gospel afford 1 These were my 

£rst expressions, for diey were the most 

natural <»ies; but when I went into the 

particular chiffacters of the narrative, I could 

not hut f<rel .deeply afflicted to hear of an 

amiable family reduced to misery mid desoH 

lation. While, howev^,* I wq>t, and wept 

bitteiiy for their £ite, I could notj at tho 

same time^ but admire .that nobleness of 

nature, and tlmt greatness df soul, which, 

under the uifluence of Christian hopes and 

prbid^les, can enable the mind to rise super 

lior to the evils by which it is encoippassedf 

stod to make calamity itself even desirable^ 

when it can exhibit such heavenly senti- 

m.ents, and cuch Jimiable fe^iogs* 

p3 
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Whtl ^ fitture €t ml waKh and eKod- 
Inee 4if dmaeCer da their litcs exibibit and 
their dealli pnaenti How patient in tRMH 
kiel-— Howiea^inediDadveni^l Nomor^ 
nnn>-— 4IO rqwomg at die haidhiess ef diefe 
frte, eeeiqped their 1^ No liMling of lit 
will w indignation wme haibonfed in duir 
boaaat against thoae who had acted towards 
them the nuMt cmel and nngntefni pait* 
tiaw frw sodi instances of res! exodlence 
of diaraetcr are to befiMind "they may be 
fiMmd, in&edy in the retired dbodes of 
hondde CSbnathns, bnt ifaey wiD assuredly 
never be feond in the hiinnts of the wodd- 
fing and the infidd. 

• Nor was I less interested in the hist«y 
ef the amiaUe Ifidd^man, than I was in 
diat ctf his parents. WonU that aU <rf his 
prafiBSsioa were diaracterised with the same 
lo^y traits <rfdaractcff that he was I How 
adnuiaUy did he condnct himself in die 
sitoation in which he was phioed, and in the 
difiermit semies through which he passed; 
and^ow wannly did he assert the rights of 
his parents^ and urged the claims .which 
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ihejr kacl upon the gratitude and attention 
of Jna^ tliougbtlesa brother. Who can re* 
fuse to apphtud the meritorious condudt of 
this amiable son, or refuse to shed the: teav 
^ sorrow for his untimely fate ? May bis 
Christian wtues be. eagerly .emulated, and 
tiniversally imitated. 

' The inconsiderate Edward, I view him 
nuMre with a feeling of pity than of anger* 
As Mr. Emelton justly observed, one of his 
dbpositions would have required to have 
been undfr the coptrol of a power much 
superior to that which his amiable parents 
could exercise over him; for. they ivere 
undoubtedly of too mild and gentle .disposi- 
tions, for training up one. who requbed. the 
^powers of his mind to be regulated by more 
coercive instruments than. those which they 
were capaUe of wielding.. As it was^ hb 
aetions were undoubtedly more the resuk 
of a native thoughtlessness of mind, than 
emanating from any fixed pdnciples of boa* 
tilily to his parents, or any premeditated 
determination to violate the obligations :ef 
filial duty. But lua eondttet foroied a 
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striking countet^aTt to thai of his i^UiossV 
and enabled thsrt of the latter to appeas 
with peculiar hislre. He had adopted 
one as the partner of his life whose charac-f ' 
t^ and dispositions were diametrically th«' 
revere of his friends; and certainly, Mrh^n 
contrasted together, no candid ihind can hSb 
to' perceive the deformity of a character 
desti^te of religion- — the striking di&rence 
between the maxims and cotidtict.of tb^ 
heavenly-minded, and those of the W(»]^ing/ 
Her. day of prosperity, however, was no# 
i£ long duration— ^and' the.tboughtleBS in-^ 
gratitude and disobedience i>( her hus-^ 
band brought them to ruin. May Ua 
conduct and his fate be the means of de^ 
terring iDihers in similar circumstanees from 
such indiscretion ; and may the knowledge 
6f'the^ tiischieTOUS effects which such eon^ 
Aixct is calculated to produce, make them 
Ci9iufious how they adopt any step that may 
be hostile to 4h^ wishes,, or detrimentid to 
the happiness df tixtuous and rehgiious pa- 
rents. 
^ Of the affectionate Philia no one . can 
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tluak of her rafferiiigs but with the most 
i^eartr-jreoding uonow* Stripped at once of 
all those fond objects which she loved so 
dearly^ she exhibits a striking proof of the 
ij^eakness of hunuux nature^ sustained under 
tile pressure of accumulated woes by the 
power of rehgion, and, under its genial in« 
fluence, enabling the mind to rise superior 
to affliction. She cahibits a strildng in« 
stance of a mind supported by the power of 
divine grace^ and experiencing the promise^ 
duat those who put their confidence in the 
X^rdy . he will in noways cast off. She was 
ultimately crowned with aa much felicity as 
ihis world could a&rd her, by being united 
to an (excellent man ; and by being placed in 
a sphere of life where she had ample oppor- 
tunities of exercising the dispositions of her 
heart in acts of beneficence and kindness. 
Nor were the services of the faithful £mel- 
ton suffered to pass unrewarded. His de- 
votion to the family, and his atteution to 
their comfort and happiness, were at last 
justly and meritoriously recompensed. 
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This ' Utanftifm fimutlies ezhSntioM ' of 
charocter which deserve to be admired and 
imitated by the yoong. We trust the' inn 
teresting scenes in which they appear will 
be reed with interest and pleasure;— -and'^ 
that the effects of its perusal will be such," 
as to recommend to their minds the Gospe^ 
of the grace of Qod, as the only source of 
comfort and hope amidst the suf^ngs of 
life, and that it alone furnishes: those prin- 
ciples which can purify the feeliiq|8 of tji0 
heart, and ennoUe the qualities of the soul 
-— fwhich can .produce that integrity of 
xxmii and that.amiableness of dispositionyr 
which are the peculiar characteristics of a 
genuine Christian. 
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